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N.  B. — The  Board  of  Education  design,  Providence  permitting,  to  present  in  their 
next  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  statements  in  detail  about  the  Sessional 
Schools  and  Presbyterian  Academies  in  our  Church.  These  details  are  becoming 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  will  serve  important  uses,  now  and  hereafter. 

This  notice  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  respectfully  calling  the  attention  of  our 
brethren  to  the  preparation  of  a  condensed  view  of  the  history  and  operations  of  the 
schools  and  academies  under  their  care.  A  circular  on  the  subject  will  be  sent'here- 
after. — Cor.  Sec. 


C.  SHERMAN,  PRINTER. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  present  to  the  General  Assembly 
their  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report.  The  good  cause,  in  some 
respects,  languishes ;  in  others,  flourishes.  Eaith  should  not  faint 
in  adversity,  nor  works  cease  in  prosperity ;  hut  let  God  be  glori¬ 
fied  in  every  allotment  of  His  Providence. 

The  Annual  Report  consists  of  three  parts :  I.  Remarks  on 
some  topics  of  ministerial  education,  especially  the  dearth  of 
candidates;  II.  A  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  year; 
III.  Observations  on  State  schools  and  Church  schools ;  or,  A  plea 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION,  CHARITY,  AND  PEACE. 


MinMuial  (fitamfton. 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  aim  at  securing 
supplies  for  the  ministry  from  all  classes  of  her  sons.  In  en¬ 
couraging  her  indigent  young  men  to  prepare  for  the  work,  by 
assisting  them  in  temporal  things,  no  intimation  is  implied  that 
she  can  dispense  with  the  services  of  those  who  are  outwardly  in 
more  prosperous  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  her  cordiality 
in  assisting  the  indigent  is  only  the  expression  of  her  earnest 
desire  to  increase  the  number  of  the  heralds  of  the  cross  in  every 
way  which  Providence  sanctions.  It  is  unwise  to  restrict  the 
ministerial  call  by  anything  but  fitness  for  the  ivork ,  in  its  most 
enlarged  acceptation.  The  Presbyterian  Church  aims  at  bringing 
all  her  sons,  who  may  be  called  and  qualified  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  into  the  sacred  calling. 

The  great  majority  of  our  ministers  must  probably  ever  be 
looked  for  from  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  of  life.  The 
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history  of  the  Church,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  confirms 
this  expectation.  The  Galilean  fishermen  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Apostolic  succession.  Never  may  the  day  dawn  which  shall  wit¬ 
ness  the  Presbyterian  Church  otherwise  than  zealous  for  the  minis¬ 
terial  training  of  her  indigent  and  worthy  sons.  Almost  all  of 
these  have  the  advantages  of  sound  religious  nurture  from  early 
life,  and  possess  those  habits  of  self-denial  and  of  hardy  endurance 
so  necessary  in  the  ambassador  of  Christ.  Of  many  a  one  of  these 
children  of  Providence  may  it  be  said : 

u  ’Tis  not  my  boast  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  or  rulers  of  the  earth ; 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, — 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.” 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that,  whilst  many  enter  the  ministry 
from  the  class  just  referred  to,  there  is  a  disproportionate  deficiency 
in  the  supply  from  those  whose  means  are  adequate  to  their  own 
support.  There  is  no  reason  wThy  the  large  class  in  our  Church, 
represented  by  the  more  prosperous  farmers,  merchants,  and  the 
men  of  liberal  income,  should  not  assist  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
At  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  a  large  portion  of  the  ministers, 
beginning  with  Patrick  Hamilton,  of  noble  birth,  were  descended 
from  the  highest  parentage  in  the  land.  This  gave  them  a  peculiar 
influence  with  all  classes  at  that  crisis,  and  assisted  in  securing 
the  due  maintenance  of  the  reformed  worship  throughout  the 
country.  The  status  of  the  ministry  is  never  an  unimportant 
element  of  its  power.  Fortunately  for  the  Church,  however,  true 
character  is  more  dependent  upon  education  than  upoif  mere  birth. 
Nevertheless,  whilst  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  should  exercise 
a  most  tender  sympathy  with  those  of  her  sons  who,  like  the  fisher¬ 
men,  have  been  trained  to  labour,  she  must  not  neglect,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  avail  herself  of  all  other  resources,  which,  at  least 
in  their  place,  have  important  relations  to  her  general  prosperity. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  imply  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
designates  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  those  who  have  any  right 
to  enter  it.  No  condition  of  outward  circumstance,  or  of  inward 
grace,  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  personal  call  from 
God  to  this  special  service. 

The  importance  of  rallying  the  whole  power  of  the  Church  in 
the  use  of  means  for  the  increase  of  the  ministry  is  seen,  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  continued  dearth  of  candidates.  There  has 
been  no  increase  during  the  year.  Our  statistics  are  indeed 
humiliating.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  theo¬ 
logical  students  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  no  greater  than  jt 
was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  the  number  for  the  present  year  is 
less  than  in  any  year  of  the  whole  ten.  The  following  table  pre¬ 
sents  a  gloomy  aspect : 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS,  FOR  TEN  TEARS,  IN  ALL  OUR 

SEMINARIES. 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 


244 

257 
255 

258 
246 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 


Total,  1260;  Average,  252. 


250 

241 

254 

267 

240 


Total,  1252  ;  Average,  250f. 


The  Board  of  Education  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  distinctly 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  this  condition  of  things. 
The  remedy  for  the  evil  must  begin  with  a  knowledge  of  its  extent. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  alarm  to  be  sounded  throughout  Zion.  To 
dwell  in  fancied  security  is  a  dreadful  doom.  There  should  be  no 
concealment  of  our  danger.  Let  it  be  contemplated  in  its  full 
reality.  Our  hearts  may  well  “ tremble  for  the  ark  of  God5’  in 
this  day  of  indifference  to  its  service. 


In  regard  to  the  dearth  of  candidates,  there  are  many  conside¬ 
rations  that  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  it,  as 
motives  to  attempt,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  recover  her  position. 

I.  The  dearth  of  candidates  is  a  fact  in  our  history,  affecting 
our  character.  The  perfection  of  a  Church  consists  in  its  efficiency 
to  glorify  God.  The  ministry  is  the  chief  instrumentality  for  the 
perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  gospel ;  and  a  diminution  of  its 
power,  either  in  nature  or  extent,  necessarily  implies  defect.  Our 
character  must  suffer  among  the  allied  tribes  of  Israel,  and  before 
the  world,  by  a  failure  to  do  our  appointed  work  in  the  warfare  of 
the  kingdom.  On  a  survey  of  our  external  condition,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  order,  discipline,  and  readiness  for  service ;  but  no 
array  of  organization  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  leaders  of 
the  host,  or  for  the  lack  of  the  true  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates  is  a  serious  injury  to 
the  character  of  a  Church ;  and  character  should  be  held  in  high 
estimation  among  Christ’s  people.  Is  there  not  an  intimate  com¬ 
munion  between  the  body  and  the  head,  a  sympathy  of  glory  and 
of  reproach,  a  close  relationship  identifying  Christ  and  his  elect 
in  all  the  events  of  Providence  ?  The  character  of  a  Church 
should  be  precious  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  compose  it.  If  an 
individual  fail  to  exemplify  the  Christian  graces  and  to  perform 
his  part  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  Redeemer’s  cause,  he  not 
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only  sustains  personally  a  loss  of  Christian  reputation,  but  his 
guilty  imperfections  are  reflected  upon  the  whole  body  of  believers 
and  the  common  Lord  of  all.  In  like  manner,  the  deficiency  of 
Christian  resources  in  propagating  the  gospel  must  bring  reproach 
not  only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  the  Church  at  large,  and  upon 
Christ  himself.  In  former  times,  the  success  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  rearing  up  a  large  number  of  ministers  gave  her  a 
position  of  true  honour : — of  honour,  because  of  influence  and  of 
capacity  for  usefulness.  But  now,  the  decrease  of  our  students  is 
marring  the  fame  acquired  in  a  long  experience,  and  is  bringing  us 
to  the  dust.  Ah !  did  it  but  bring  us  to  the  dust !  Then  would 
there  be  hope.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  to  suffer  a  loss  of  character,  and  yet  to  remain  insensible  to 
it, — an  insensibility  ordinarily  visited  upon  religious  declension. 
Arise,  0  Lord,  upon  our  Zion,  with  the  grace  of  thy  Spirit,  to 
make  our  low  estate  the  subject  of  repentance  and  of  tears ! 

II.  The  dearth  of  candidates  is  a  fact  involving  many  respon¬ 
sibilities .  “  To  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature”  requires  a 

hearty  performance  by  the  Church  of  her  covenant  obligations. 
Human  responsibility  is  co-ordinate  with  the  appointment  of  means ; 
and  God  condescends  to  use  means  as  the  expression  of  his  love, 
rather  than  the  ally  of  his  power.  If  the  great  subject  of  the 
ministry  had  been  removed  from  the  range  of  Christian  obligation 
and  action,  what  an  amount  of  motives  enforcing  religious  zeal 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  Church !  The  perpetuation  of  the 
ministry  is  among  the  plainest  obligations  and  rewards  of  Christian 
exertion ;  and  the  power  of  these  motives  should  be  brought  into 
exercise  by  a  survey  of  our  deficiencies  and  of  our  wants  in  every 
quarter. 

Would  that  more  of  our  mothers  made  a  prayerful  study  of  the 
scene  of  Shiloh,  when,  three  thousand  years  ago,  a  beloved  hand¬ 
maiden  of  the  Lord  stood  before  the  tabernacle,  with  her  young 
child.  If  any  mother  could  have  rightly  plead  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  son’s  presence  and  fellowship,  it  was  Hannah,  with  her  first¬ 
born.  But  parental  yearnings  yielded  to  covenant  engagements. 
Having  solemnly  dedicated  her  child  to  God,  as  the  best  condition 
of  his  birth,  her  Christian  purpose  had  no  higher  aims  than  to  offer 
him  as  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High.  No  less  obligatory,  surely, 
are  the  voluntarily  assumed  vows  of  Christian  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  for  the  vocation  in  which  they  can  do  the  greatest 
service  for  God.  At  baptism,  the  child  is  dedicated  “  to  the 
Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost;”  and  the  dedication 
implies  a  promise  to  fulfil  its  terms.  The  Board  believe  that  heavy 
guilt  is  chargeable  upon  the  Church  for  neglect  of  duty  in  training 
up  children  according  to  the  baptismal  covenant.  Parental  respon¬ 
sibility,  adequately  felt,  and  acted  out,  with  a  reliance  on  the 
Spirit,  in  the  appropriate  methods  of  Christian  fidelity,  would  soon 
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occasion  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  Church’s  affairs.  Her 
present  condition  constitutes  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  whole  body 
of  Christian  parents  within  her  pale.  God  is  warning  us  of 
neglect  of  duty,  and  urging  to  the  employment  of  the  means 
suited  by  his  grace  to  effect  a  reform.  If  our  Church  awakes  not 
to  a  just  perception  of  her  responsibilities,  the  judgments  of  heaven 
must  ultimately  descend  upon  her  in  still  more  fearful  visitations. 

III.  The  want  of  candidates  is  impeding  our  aggressive  work  in 
the  world.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
He  bled  and  died  to  redeem  the  elect  out  of  every  tribe,  and  kin¬ 
dred,  and  tongue,  and  people.  The  travail  of  his  soul  was  for  the 
spiritual  destiny  of  a  world ;  and  in  order  that  His  gospel  might 
be  proclaimed  to  every  creature,  He  appointed  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  with  a  commission,  authenticated  by  the  very  act  of 
ascension  to  His  throne.  The  Church  comes  short  of  its  high  pur¬ 
pose,  when  its  power  of  aggression  is  impaired.  Woe,  woe  must  rest 
upon  it,  when  it  cannot  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness ! 

In  view  of  the  statistics  of  our  history,  the  present  situation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  calculated  to  alarm  its  members.  The 
peculiarity  of  that  situation  is,  that  the  number  of  our  theo¬ 
logical  students  has  not  increased  during  a  period  of  ten  years;  a 
third  part  of  a  whole  generation.  Our  ministry  has,  indeed, 
increased  in  this  period,  because  the  supply  of  candidates  as 
yet  exceeds  the  deaths ;  but  with  no  increase  of  the  rate  of  sup¬ 
ply,  the  actual  increase  of  the  whole  must  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  be  suspended.  Such  increase  is  even  now  small. 
Nor  is  the  calamity  confined  to  our  own  body.  It  extends 
to  sister  churches.  The  complaint  is  heard  from  every  side, 
that  whilst  the  harvest  is  great,  the  labourers  are  few.  The  ag¬ 
gressive  strength  of  the  Church,  on  which  its  prosperity  so  materi¬ 
ally  depends,  is  undergoing  a  loss  ;  and  the  cause  of  Christ  lan¬ 
guishes.  With  death  on  one  side,  and  a  failure  on  the  other  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  in  sufficient  numbers,  a  lamentation  applicable  to  our 
condition  is  “  Help,  Lord;  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  the  faithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.” 

IY.  The  deficiency  of  candidates  places  our  church  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  in  oppositon  to  Providence.  Our  aggressive  strength 
is  impaired  under  circumstances  which  demand  a  great  extension 
of  spiritual  resources.  In  this  country  there  has  always  been  a 
pressure  upon  the  Church,  never  perhaps  so  intense  as  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  to  meet  the  opportunities  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Our 
great  country  is  becoming  greater  year  by  year,  really  and  relatively. 
Providence  has  not  only  favoured  us  with  large  contiguous  fields 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Missouri,  and  from  Maine  and  Minesota  to 
Florida  and  Texas ;  but  a  large  portion  of  new  territory  has  been 
added,  covering  many  parallels  of  longitude,  and  reaching  forth  in 
geographical  grandeur  to  the  Pacific  shore. 
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This  whole  population  of  25,000,000  is  accessible  to  the  gospel; 
is  increasing  with  unprecedented  rapidity ;  and  is  composed  of  men 
of  every  clime  and  of  almost  every  race,  whose  descendants  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  are  to  control  the  destinies  of  this  republic.  As 
the  United  States  are  gathering  influence  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  are  even  now  the  most  powerful  in  behalf  of  liberty 
and  Protestantism,  so  no  field  in  the  civilized  world  demands  more 
unremitting  industry  of  cultivation.  Providence  has  given  to  our 
Church  a  wrork  of  peculiar  interest  and  magnitude,  which  in  our 
enfeebled  state,  we  are  unable  to  perform. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  men  to  occupy  our  waste  places ;  to  till 
the  missionary  ground  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West.  The  difficulty  is  becoming  greater  and  greater;  because 
the  field  expands  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  its  cultivation. 
This  is  so  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  among  our  own  citizens  and 
the  heathen.  It  is  so  in  the  midst  of  the  enterprise  and  progress  of 
the  19th  century.  It  is  so  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  with 
songs  upon  our  tongues ;  in  the  midst  of  privileges  and  blessings, 
such  as  God  has  rarely  bestowed  upon  any  people. 

Y.  The  dearth  of  candidates  is  a  fact  entailing  disadvantages 
ON  THE  NEXT  AND  SUCCEEDING  GENERATIONS.  Evil  is  usually 
insidious  in  its  approaches.  Its  consequences  upon  ourselves,  if 
unwelcome  and  comparatively  light,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and 
the  remoter  consequences  to  others  are  still  more  often  disregarded. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  we  cannot  wisely  lose  sight  of  the 
direct  consequences  to  ourselves  of  a  ministry  weakened  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  incompetent  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  own  generation ; 
and  least  of  all,  ought  we  to  fail  to  consider  that  the  results  of  a 
stationary  rate  of  increase  in  our  candidates  must  be  most  disas¬ 
trous  in  the  future.  If  the  number  of  theological  students  is  no 
greater  in  1853  than  in  1843,  it  is  obvious  that  our  Church  com¬ 
menced  the  decade  under  far  more  promising  aspects  than  were 
presented  by  its  close.  In  other  words,  the  new  actors  in  the 
conflict  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  commence  their  work  with 
disadvantages  entailed  upon  them  by  our  criminal  neglect ;  and 
these  disadvantages  will  be  felt  still  more  severely  by  their  suc¬ 
cessors  at  the  end  of  another  decade,  even  if  transmitted  on  a  no 
more  degenerate  scale  of  statistics.  The  prospect  of  an  accumu¬ 
lating  inheritance  of  evil  may  well  summon  the  Church  to  avert 
its  woes,  whilst  the  opportunity  yet  remains.  The  Scriptures 
present,  as  a  holy  motive  for  praise  and  zeal,  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
hearsing  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  to  children’s  children,  that  each 
may  tell  it  “  to  the  generation  following.”  Alas  !  that  our  Church, 
instead  of  transmitting  the  records  of  spiritual  prosperity,  should 
leave  behind  memorials  of  reproach  and  disadvantage  ! 

VI.  The  small  number  of  candidates  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  outward  agencies  of  the  Church, 
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and  her  liberal  offers  of  assistance  to  the  deserving. 
The  expenses  of  obtaining  an  education  suitable  for  the  ministry 
are  so  considerable  as  almost  necessarily  to  exclude  many  compe¬ 
tent  young  men,  if  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  deprived  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  aid.  But  the  Church  has  commended  her 
affection  to  her  pious  youth,  by  offering  parental  assistance  to  all 
possessing  the  requisite  ecclesiastical  recommendations.  The  per¬ 
manent  scholarships  in  our  Theological  Seminaries,  and  the  annual 
scholarships  provided  through  the  Board  of  Education,  take  away 
all  excuse  arising  from  the  plea  of  poverty.  So  intent  is  the 
Church  upon  cultivating  the  qualifications  of  her  meritorious  sons, 
that  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  acted 
upon  the  publicly-avowed  principle  of  assisting,  in  reliance  upon 
Providence,  all  candidates  recommended  by  their  Presbyteries, 
however  numerous  they  may  be.*  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
ample  provisions  of  aid,  the  number  of  theological  students  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  not  increasing.  Whatever  may  be  our 
neglect  of  the  use  of  other  means,  the  fault  is  not  here.  It  lies 
deeper  than  the  surface.  It  is  concealed  in  depths  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  ecclesiastical  action. 

VII.  The  deficiency  of  candidates  is  in  striking  contrast 

WITH  THE  GENERAL  INCREASE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
Our  communicants  have  advanced  in  ten  years  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  But  where 
are  the  fifty  thousand  ?  What  impression  have  they  made  on  the 
increase  of  the  ministry  ?  None.  They  have  scarcely  prevented  a 
decline.  It  is  true  all  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;  nor  does 
the  same  amount  of  piety  prevail  in  different  periods  of  the  same 
outward  administration.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  an  increase 
of  candidates  might  be  naturally  expected  with  an  increase  of 
communicants.  If  our  Church  had  250  theological  students,  with 
160,000  members,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  latter  would  give  at 
the  present  time  810  theological  students.  And  why  are  there 
only  240  ?  Let  our  ingenuous  youth  answer  before  God  for  this 
decline  of  zeal  for  the  sanctuary,  on  a  comparison  with  past 
periods,  and  explain  why  ten  years  of  additional  privilege  and  op¬ 
portunity  and  general  increase  should  witness  diminished  resources 
for  preaching  the  Word  of  Salvation. 

VIII.  The  dearth  of  candidates  stands  in  gloomy  contrast 
with  Roman  and  infidel  increase.  The  formidable  array  of 
anti-Christian  forces  against  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  this  country 
cannot  be  denied.  Romanism  is  organizing  for  as  desperate  a 
conflict  as  has  ever  drenched  the  streets  with  blood,  or  rent  the 

*  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  never  yet  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  redeem  their  pledge.  It  is  believed  that 
this  cannot  be  said  of  all  Education  Societies. 
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air  with  cries  of  agony.  Popery  has  already  a  commanding  influ¬ 
ence  in  all  our  principal  cities,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing  at  a  rate 
frequently  exceeding  the  evangelical  progress.  Whether  this  be 
owing  to  foreign  emigration  or  not,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
facts,  though  it  may  render  the  explanation  less  severe.  The 
cities  of  our  commercial  power  are  not  pervaded,  as  they  once 
were,  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  truth,  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  exclusion  of  organized  error.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  country  at  large.  There  are  undoubtedly  at  this  time  at  least 
two  millions  of  adherents  to  the  Papal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  an  equal  number  of  infidels  and  Gospel  op- 
posers.  The  great  mass  of  the  foreign  emigrants  are  errorists  in 
doctrine.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  emigration  now  consti¬ 
tutes  about  half  of  the  annual  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States.  Can  the  Church  remain  unconcerned,  in  view  of  a  fact  so 
influential  in  deciding  our  national  destinv  ?  Romanism  and  infi- 
delity,  which  are  always  ready  to  league  their  forces  “  hand-in- 
hand,”  are  unquestionably  increasing  as  they  have  never  done 
before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  many  of 
the  educated  men  in  the  country  were  infidels,  the  people  were 
generally  sound.  Now,  however,  infidelity  has  gone  down  into 
the  masses.  Almost  every  delusion  of  Satan  gains  favour,  even 
in  parts  of  the  country  supposed  to  be  measurably  evangelized. 
The  Christian  and  the  patriot  cannot  contemplate  the  future  with¬ 
out  apprehension.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  at  least  of  such  a 
character  as  to  demand  of  the  Church  increased  vigilance  in  order 
to  counteract  all  antagonistic  irreligious  movements.  And  yet 
what  is  our  position  at  this  crisis  ?  The  statistics  of  our  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminaries,  and  the  faltering  of  our  young  men,  declare  it. 

IX.  The  want  of  candidates  leads  to  prayer.  This  is  the 
great  practical  lesson  of  statistics,  arguments,  and  anxieties.  In 
view  of  a  great  harvest,  ready  to  be  gathered  in,  and  of  the  want 
of  labourers  to  go  forth  and  reap  it,  the  Redeemer  enjoined  prayer, 
“  The  harvest  truly  is  great;  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray 
ye,  therefore ,  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest.”  Prayer  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  in 
the  aggregate,  and  in  its  denominational  divisions,  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  in  the  closet,  by  its  ministers,  ruling  elders,  and  com¬ 
municants,  by  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers ;  prayer 
from  compassionate  hearts,  wakeful  to  the  wants  and  the  destiny 
of  the  Avorld ;  prayer  that  yearns  at  the  mercy  seat  for  the  means 
to  execute  God’s  purposes  of  grace,  and  proves  its  sincerity  by  the 
consecration  and  education  of  children ;  the  lending  prayer  of 
Hannah  and  the  training  prayer  of  Lois  and  Eunice;  the  prayer 
of  faith ;  the  prayer  that  hears  the  commands,  kindles  at  the  pro¬ 
mises,  and  follows  the  example  of  the  Saviour ;  in  short,  the 
prayer  of  those  who  know  and  feel  the  wants  of  Zion,  and  who 
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recognise]  God  as  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer.  No  mere 
human  agency  can  ever  meet  the  case.  Our  means  and  instru¬ 
mentalities  will  never  connect  with  the  heavens,  unless  bound  to 
the  throne  by  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Fervent  supplications  will 
alone  bring  down  efficacy  upon  the  agency.  The  Church  that 
needs  ministers  must  'pray  to  Cod  for  them.  When  there  is 
mourning  throughout  our  borders  on  account  of  our  sins  and  our 
desolations,  when  strong  crying,  with  tears,  ascends  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  then  will  the  day  of  our  deliverance  be  at  hand. 
Then  will  reapers  be  sent  in  from  every  side,  sickle  in  hand,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Here  are  we;  send  us.”  Let  it  be  the  prayer  of  all 
who  behold  the  plenteous  harvest  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of 
labourers,  “  Oh  Thou,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  send  forth  labourers 
into  thy  harvest !” 


|$nrf  #eronit. 

Operations  of  ttie  fm. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  number  of  candidates,  the  stages 
of  their  preparatory  studies,  the  number  licensed,  &c.,  for  the  last 
ecclesiastical  year  : 


The  number  of  candidates  received  during  the  year  has  been,  *  -  -  81 

Making  in  all  from  the  beginning  (in  1819),  ------  2110 

The  whole  number  on  the  roll  during  the  year  has  been,  -  -  -  -  370 

In  their  Theological  course,  -  -  -  -  -  -  138 

u  Collegiate  u  .......  139 

“  Academical  “  . 72 

Teaching,  or  otherwise  absent,  -  -  ~  -  -  -  21 

-  370 


Of  these,  forty-eight  have  finished  their  course  of  study.  Nine  have  withdrawn 
from  the  aid  of  the  Board.  Nine  have  abandoned  study ;  seven  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Tico  have  died.  Sixteen  have  been  dropped  for  not  reporting  more 
than  a  year.  Two  have  withdrawn  from  the  list  by  marrying.  Three  have 
been  discontinued  for  reasons,  involving  mental  or  moral  disqualifications. 

A  Circular  letter  was  issued  by  the  Board  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  calling  the  attention  of  ministers  to  our  statistics,  and 
urging  a  general  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  observe  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  ministers.  A  copy  of  this  Circular  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 
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Whilst  the  Board  are  far  from  shrinking  from  any  just  respon¬ 
sibility  on  this  general  subject,  they  believe  that  they  have  endea¬ 
voured  diligently  to  employ  such  opportunities  as  were  within  their 
reach,  to  awaken  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
true  means,  under  God,  of  their  removal.  These  efforts,  have 
doubtless  been  mingled  with  much  imperfection. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  RULE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  Board  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  one  of  the  rules  relating  to  appropriations.  The  practice  of  the 
Church  has  always  been  to  administer  the  funds  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  sons  on  liberal  and  equitable  principles.  The  aid 
offered  under  the  name  of  scholarships,  implies  the  obligation 
of  the  Church  to  render  it,  and  merit  on  the  part  of  those  who 
receive  it.  The  amount  of  aid  from  the  Board  has  never  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  encourage  students,  in  connexion  with  aid 
from  their  friends,  and  their  own  personal  efforts.  The  Church 
has  aimed  at  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  prodigality  and  of  par¬ 
simony  ;  and  the  principle  of  her  operations  is,  in  a  word,  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the  friends  of  education  in  our 
Church,  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  to  candidates  ought 
to  be  increased.  Although  the  Board  are  not  prepared,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  to  recommend  to  the  Assembly  any  fundamental  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  rules  on  this  subject,  it  is  believed  that  a  modification, 
not  affecting  the  general  policy,  would  be  expedient.  If  the  words 
“  in  ordinary  circumstances ”  were  added  to  Article  5th  of  the 
Section  headed  “  Scholarships  and  Appropriations,”  advantage 
would  result  from  the  change.  The  Article  would  then  read  as 
follows : 

“The  maximum  of  scholarships  shall  not,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  theological  students, 
and  seventy-five  dollars  to  all  others.” 

As  a  general  rule,  the  present  scale  of  appropriations  is,  per¬ 
haps,  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  made.  There  are  two  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  modification.  First,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  our  institutions  cases  of  peculiar  hardship,  which  re¬ 
quire  more  assistance  than  the  rules  now  allow.  Young  men 
sometimes  become  discouraged  altogether ;  sometimes  they  aban¬ 
don  their  studies  at  different  intervals  in  their  course,  in  pursuit  of 
the  means  of  maintenance ;  sometimes  their  health  becomes  im¬ 
paired,  and  even  ruined,  by  being  obliged  to  stint  themselves  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  A  slight  range  may  be  allowed  to  Christian 
discretion  in  appropriating  funds  to  students.  The  general  rule  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  one ;  but  the  perfection  of  a  rule  sometimes 
consists  in  its  exceptions.  The  lives  of  some  of  our  young  men 
might  have  been  spared  to  the  Church,  under  Providence,  if  a  little 
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additional  aid  could  have  been  afforded  at  the  right  time.  The 
Presbyteries  and  the  instructors  of  candidates  are  in  a  position  to 
serve  the  Church  in  this  particular,  to  great  advantage,  whilst  the 
Board  would  claim  the  right  of  final  decision,  according  to  the 
state  of  their  funds. 

In  the  second  place,  this  modification  is  required  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  some  of  the  Presbyteries.  The  prices  of  subsistence  vary 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  for  some  of 
the  Presbyteries  in  the  Southwest  and  South,  to  co-operate  with 
the  Church  at  large,  as  the  rule  now  stands.  One  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  has  memorialized  the  Board  on  this  very  subject.  The  dele¬ 
gate  of  another  Presbytery  has  informed  the  Board  that,  so  impe¬ 
riously  is  the  change  derfianded,  and  so  encouraging  would  it  be  to 
the  churches  in  his  section  of  country,  that  a  larger  sum  could  be 
obtained  on  its  adoption,  for  the  general  purposes  of  ministerial 
education.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  secure  the  general  co-operation 
of  the  Presbyteries  on  the  principle  of  equity  and  ecclesiastical 
equality. 

For  these  reasons  the  Board  request  the  Assembly  to  sanction 
the  modification  of  the  rule  in  the  manner  proposed. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  is  as  accurate  a  list  of  the  Primary  Schools,  in 
operation  during  the  year,  as  can  be  compiled  from  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  defective  reports  of  Presbyteries. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Wyoming,  - 

CHURCHES. 

Warsaw",  - 

_ 

_ 

STATES. 

N.Y. 

Rochester  City,  - 

Port  Byron, 

- 

- 

u 

North  River, 

Highlands,  - 

- 

- 

u 

New  York, 

First  Church,  (2) 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Fifteenth  Street  Church, 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Forty-second  Street  Church, 

- 

- 

u 

n 

Chelsea,  .... 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Madison  Avenue, 

- 

- 

u 

New  York,  Second, 

Scotch  Church,  (2) 

- 

- 

u 

Elizabethtown, 

u 

Paterson,  First  Church, 

- 

- 

N.J. 

Metuchen,  (2) 

- 

- 

u 

New  Brunswick,  - 

Princeton,  (3) 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Pennington, 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Cranberry,  Second, 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Titusville,  - 

- 

u 

u 

Trenton,  Second,  - 

- 

- 

a 

u  . 

Goshen,  .... 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Squan  Village, 

- 

- 

u 

Burlington, 

Burlington,  - 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Mount  Holly, 

- 

- 

n 

West  Jersey, 

Camden,  -  -  - 

- 

- 

u 

a 

Williamstown, 

German  Valley,  - 

■  - 

- 

u 

Newton, 

- 

- 

a 

u 

Oxford,  .... 

- 

u 

ll 

Lower  Mount  Bethel,  - 

- 

- 

Pa. 
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PRESBYTERIES. 

Susquehanna, 

| 

CHURCHES. 

Wyalusing,  - 

STATES. 

Pa. 

it 

• 

Rome, 

- 

- 

it 

tt 

- 

Orwell, 

- 

- 

it 

tt 

- 

Friendsville, 

- 

- 

tt 

Luzerne, 

- 

Summit  Hill, 

- 

- 

u 

it 

- 

New  Philadelphia, 

- 

tt 

Philadelphia, 

- 

Tenth  Church  Missionary  School,  - 

- 

tt 

tt 

- 

Phcenixville, 

Newtown, 

- 

- 

it 

Philadelphia,  Second, 

$ 

- 

- 

tt 

Baltimore, 

• 

Georgetown, 

- 

- 

D.C. 

N  orthumberland, 

- 

Jersey  Shore, 

- 

- 

Pa. 

Blairsville, 

- 

Glade  Run, 

- 

- 

it 

Redstone, 

* 

Fair  Mount, 

- 

- 

a 

tt 

- 

Connellsville, 

- 

- 

,  tt 

Miami, 

- 

Yellow  Spring,  -  „ 

- 

- 

Ohio. 

Sidney, 

- 

Newton, 

- 

- 

a 

Wooster, 

- 

Northfield,  - 

- 

- 

tt 

New  Albany, 

- 

Owen  Creek, 

- 

- 

Ind. 

it 

- 

Charlestown, 

Bedford, 

- 

- 

tt 

it 

- 

- 

- 

tt 

a 

- 

Orleans, 

- 

- 

a 

it 

- 

German,  New  Albany,  - 

- 

- 

a 

Indianapolis, 

- 

Bloomington, 

- 

- 

it 

u 

- 

Bethany, 

- 

- 

tt 

Crawfordsville,  - 

- 

North  Salem, 

- 

- 

tt 

Whitewater, 

- 

Rushville, 

- 

- 

tt 

tt 

- 

Sand  Creek, 

• 

- 

it 

it 

- 

Greensburg, 

- 

- 

it 

Logansport, 

- 

Peru,  -  -  - 

- 

- 

a 

Sangamon, 

- 

Waveland,  - 

- 

- 

Ill. 

tt 

- 

First  Springfield,  - 

■  - 

- 

tt 

Schuyler, 

- 

Oquawka, 

- 

- 

a 

Peoria, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

tt 

it 

- 

Brunswick,  - 

• 

- 

tt 

Palestine,  - 

- 

Grand  View, 
Edwardsville, 

• 

- 

it 

Kaskaskia,  - 

- 

• 

- 

tt 

Iowa, 

* 

Edinburgh, 

- 

- 

Iowa. 

it 

- 

West  Point,  - 
Richmond,  - 
Carondelet,  - 

- 

- 

it 

Wisconsin, 

- 

- 

- 

Wis. 

St.  Louis, 

- 

a  - 

- 

Mo. 

a 

- 

Bethlehem,  - 

- 

- 

tt 

Potosi, 

- 

Apple  Creek, 

- 

- 

u 

Upper  Missouri, 

- 

Lexington,  - 

- 

- 

tt 

Louisville, 

- 

Louisville,  Fourth,  (2)  - 

- 

- 

Ky. 

tt 

- 

Big  Spring,  - 

- 

- 

u 

tt 

- 

Shelbyville,  - 

- 

- 

u 

u 

Bardstown,  - 

- 

- 

it 

W.  Lexington, 

- 

Lexington,  Second, 

- 

- 

tt 

Muhlenberg, 

- 

Elkton, 

Hanging  Fork, 

- 

- 

tt 

Transylvania, 

- 

* 

- 

tt 

Winchester, 

- 

Romney, 

• 

- 

Virg. 

Lexington, 

- 

Fairfield, 

- 

- 

a 

a 

- 

Staunton, 

- 

- 

it 

Fayetteville, 

- 

Antioch, 

- 

- 

N.  C. 

tt 

Philadelphus, 

- 

- 

U 

tt 

- 

St.  Paul’s, 

Indiantown,  - 

- 

- 

u 

Harmony, 

- 

- 

- 

s.  c. 

Knoxville, 

- 

Baker’s  Creek, 

- 

- 

Tenn. 
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PRESBYTERIES. 

CHURCHES. 

STATES. 

E.  Alabama, 

ll 

- 

Bethel,  .... 

- 

Ala. 

- 

Lowndes,  .... 

- 

a 

« 

- 

Ucheeana,  .... 
Mobile,  Second,  - 

- 

Flo. 

S.  Alabama, 

- 

- 

Ala. 

« 

- 

V  alley,  -  -  -  - 

- 

ii 

u 

- 

Selma, . 

- 

ii 

it 

- 

Pisgah,  .... 

- 

ii 

Cherokee,  - 

- 

Roswell,  .... 

. 

Ga. 

it 

- 

Carthage,  ...  - 

- 

u 

Chickasaw, 

Mississippi, 

- 

College  Ch.,  - 

* 

Mi. 

- 

Pine  Ridge,  - 

- 

ii 

Louisiana, 

- 

New  Orleans,  First, 

- 

La. 

W.  District, 

- 

Memphis,  First,  - 

- 

Tenn. 

Arkansas, 

- 

Batesville,  .... 

- 

Ark. 

u 

Total,  101. 

- 

Grand  Lake, 

- 

u 

The  most  difficult  department  in  the  educational  operations  of 
the  Church  is  undoubtedly  that  of  parochial  schools.  And  yet  it 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  hopeful  of  all ;  for  if  there  be  any 
special  promise  attached  to  early  training,  religious  schools  for 
children  must  be  considered  of  special  importance.  Care  at  the 
beginning,  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  every  undertaking,  is 
in  none  more  so  than  in  education. 

The  history  of  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
for  the  last  few  years,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Our  church  com¬ 
menced  in  1847,  with  resolutions  that  aimed  simply  at  establishing 
parochial  schools.  This  was  rightly  considered  the  starting-point 
of  the  whole  work.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject,  partly  real  and 
partly  imaginary,  have  retarded  progress  in  the  elementary  depart¬ 
ment,  although  a  considerable  number  of  schools  are  now  in  ope¬ 
ration.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  conscience  of  the  Church, 
being  aroused  on  the  general  subject,  sought  other  opportunities  of 
action.  The  Presbyterial  academies  are  about  half  as  numerous 
as  the  parochial  schools.  A  new  impulse  has  also  been  felt  in 
establishing  colleges  under  the  care  of  the  Church.  So  that  the 
principles  of  Christian  education  are  germinating  and  fructifying 
on  our  soil ;  and  our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  in  the  beauty 
of  apt  arrangement,  and  in  the  vigour  of  educational  growth  inspire 
much  hope  for  the  future. 

Sessional  schools  need  particular  attention.  Our  Church  should 
recur  to  first  principles,  and  maintain  them.  Whilst  we  have  been 
wisely  employing  our  strength  on  every  part  of  the  work,  propor¬ 
tionate  care  has  not  been  exercised  at  the  foundation.  Our  schools 
ought  to  be  increased  in  number.  Wherever  one  can  be  established, 
it  ought  to  be  set  in  operation  without  delay.  The  best  working 
time  for  the  church  is  the  time  of  her  opportunities ;  and  work 
should  be  done  where  Providence  shows  it  to  be  most  needed.  No 
deficiency  of  the  age  is  more  glaring  than  that  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  The  want  in  Church  and  State,  of  family  and  school,  for 
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time  and  eternity,  is  very  much  concentrated  in  the  defective 
training  of  the  rising  generation.  One  of  the  remedies  is,  the 
establishment  of  Christian  schools.  Religious  education  has  its 
warrant  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  Church  that  takes  care  of  the  lambs 
of  the  flock,  shows  a  spirit  which  the  good  Shepherd  will  bless  as 
kindred  to  his  own.  Let  us  increase  the  number  of  our  schools. 

TWO  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

There  are  two  practical  suggestions  of  importance,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  reference  to  the  establishing  of  parochial  schools. 

First.  Let  no  school  be  undertaken  which  has  not  a  reasonable 
prospect,  in  Providence,  of  permanence.  Transient  excitements 
on  education,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  are  productive  of  evil. 
Schools,  suffered  to  become  extinct,  merely  on  account  of  contin¬ 
gencies  to  which  all  schools  are  liable,  do  much  harm.  They  not 
only  impair  confidence  in  our  general  educational  plans,  but  in 
the  character  of  the  local  administrators,  as  efficient  workmen. 
Whether  these  inferences  are  always  correctly  made  or  not,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fact  of  extinct  schools  brings  reproach 
all  around.  The  object  of  the  Church  is  not  to  set  up  temporary, 
but  permanent  institutions ;  and  although  it  would  be  irreligious 
to  exclude  the  interpositions  of  Providence  in  causing  some  schools 
to  cease  operations,  it  would  be  probably  untruthful  not  to  admit, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  the  incompetency,  the  unfaithfulness,  or 
the  want  of  perseverance  of  the  human  agency.  The  difficulties 
of  every  undertaking  should  be  fairly  scanned ;  but  in  laying  hold 
of  the  plough,  there  should  be  no  looking  back.  Far  better  is  it 
not  to  begin,  than  to  begin  and  fail.  If  a  religious  school  is  worth 
a  beginning,  it  is  worth  permanence.  Its  principles  are  true  and 
ever-living.  With  a  little  more  effort,  the  school,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  die  out,  might  have  been  placed,  with  God’s  blessing, 
upon  a  permanent  foundation.  These  remarks  are  not  made  to 
discourage  effort,  but  for  the  very  purpose  of  stimulating  to  it  in 
the  right  direction.  Presbyterianism  and  permanence  have  a 
natural  alliance ;  and  our  institutions,  like  our  principles,  should 
be  both  scriptural  and  enduring. 

Secondly.  Another  practical  remark,  bearing  upon  the  cause  of 
our  schools  is,  that  a  small  endowment  would  go  far  to  promote 
their  prosperity.  In  consequence  of  the  free  education,  offered  in 
the  public  schools,  it  cannot  be  expected  that,  in  all  cases,  our 
religious  schools  can  sustain  themselves.  There  must,  frequently 
at  least,  be  resources  to  supplement  the  deficiency  in  the  salary  of 
the  teacher.  Where  resources  can  be  relied  upon  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  form  of  donations  from  the  friends  of  a  school,  the 
purpose  is  answered.  But  sometimes  an  annual  application  of  this 
kind  begets  dissatisfaction  or  weariness,  even  among  friends ;  and 
at  the  death  of  one  or  two  patrons,  the  existence  of  the  school  may 
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be  endangered.  The  benefits  of  a  small  endowment  for  every 
school — say  from  $1000  to  $8000 — would  be  that  it  would  provide 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  provide  for  it 
in  a  sure  manner  from  year  to  year.  The  wealth  of  the  land 
needs  channels  for  its  distribution  ;  and  of  all  claims  of  permanent 
endowment,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  those  of  the  institutions 
of  education  stand  pre-eminent.  Endowment  is  the  policy  of  our 
Church  in  reference  to  the  higher  institutions ;  and  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  exist  for  its  application  to  schools  and  academies.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  an  endowment  inspires  a  confidence  of  permanence ;  and 
without  this  confidence  no  institution  can  long  survive.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  are  in  many  of  our  churches  individuals  who, 
by  legacy  or  otherwise,  will  assist  in  establishing  such  local  funds 
for  school  operations.  If  one  person  cannot  do  it  all,  he  may  do 
a  part.  Fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  from  one  donor,  may  stimulate  others  to  complete  the  work. 
And  it  must  certainly  be  no  small  gratification  to  a  man  of  compe¬ 
tence,  or  of  wealth,  to  know  that  a  portion  of  his  worldly  substance 
may  thus  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  choicest  blessings  of 
education  from  one  generation  to  another. 

The  Board  gratefully  report  to  the  Assembly  a  donation  of 
$5000,  from  one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Church,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  parochial  schools  during  the  present  year,  if  that  amount 
may  be  found  necessary.  The  following  is  the  modest  letter,  ten¬ 
dering  the  sum. 

New  York,  Dec.  24tli,  1852. 

Dear  Sir — I  agree  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  establishing  and  sustaining  paro¬ 
chial  schools  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  during  the  year  1853,  any  sum  that 
can  be  advantageously  used,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  ($5000),  at 
such  times  as  it  may  be  wanted — the  Board  giving  a  few  days’  notice. 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

*  * 

Such  an  appreciation  of  the  great  cause  of  Christian  education 
affords  encouragement  beyond  the  value  of  the  gift  itself.  It 
stimulates  the  Board  to  put  their  confidence  in  God  for  the  supply 
of  resources  adequate  to  their  wants,  whilst  it  will  encourage  many 
a  feeble  church  to  commence  a  school  for  the  religious  training  of 
children.  Already  tiventy -three  churches  have  applied  for  aid  to 
this  fund ;  all  dating  their  efforts  to  establish  schools  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  held  out  by  this  donation,  which  is  as  munificent  as  it 
is  unostentatious. 

Light  is  dawning  more  and  more  upon  our  school  operations. 
The  movement,  commenced  under  God  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  yet  to  be  felt  with  power  upon  the 
religious  condition  of  the  country. 
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ACADEMIES. 

The  Board  present  to  the  Assembly  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  Preshy terial  Academies;  their  general  character;  their  inci¬ 
dental  trials ;  and  their  religious  influence. 

1.  The  number  of  our  Academies  is  forty-six,  an  increase  of  four 
during  the  year. 

PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classical  and  religious  Academies 
under  the  care  of  the  different  Presbyteries  of  our  Church : 


PRESBYTERIES. 


NAME  AND  LOCATION. 


Buffalo  Synod,  - 

Buffalo  City, 

Newton, 

u 

Susquehanna, 
Luzerne,  - 
West  Jersey, 


Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  2d, 
Blairsville, 
Redstone,  - 
Alleghany, 
Washington, 

New  Lisbon, 
Columbus,  - 
Coshocton,  1 
Richland,  >- 
Wooster,  j 
Zanesville, 
Miami, 

Maumee,  - 
New  Albany, 
Madison,  - 
Whitewater, 
Crawfordsville,  - 
Chicago, 
Palestine,  - 
Palmyra,  - 
Wisconsin, 
Winnebago, 
Muhlenberg, 
Lexington, 

West  Hanover,  - 
Montgomery, 

Fayetteville, 

South  Carolina,  - 

Georgia  Synod, 
u  u 


m 


le), 


Geneseo,  New  York. 

Bethany,  New  York. 

Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

Newton,  New  Jersey. 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Wyoming,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Academy,  May’s  Landing, 
New  Jersey. 

Presb.  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Attleboro,  Pa. 

Elder’s  Ridge,  Pa. 

Dunlap’s  Creek,  Pa. 

Witherspoon  Institute,  Butler,  Pa. 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Poland,  Ohio. 

Kingston,  Ohio. 

Vermilion  Institute,  Haysville,  Ohio. 

Miller  Academy,  Washington,  Ohio. 
Monroe,  Ohio. 

Montpelier,  Ohio. 

Female  Academy,  Charlestown,  Ind. 
Female  Academy,  S.  Hanover,  Ind. 
Greensburg,  Ind. 

Waveland,  Ind. 

Marengo,  Illinois. 

Edgar  Academy,  Paris,  Illinois. 

Near  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Portage  City,  Wis. 

Greenville,  Kentucky. 

Brownsburg,  Va. 

Halifax,  C.  H.,  Va. 

Christiansburg,  Va. 

Christiansburg,  Va. 

Donaldson  Acad.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Greensboro’,  Geo. 

Griffin,  Ga. 
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South  Alabama, 

East  Alabama,  - 
Mississippi, 

Memphis.  - 
Western  District, 

u  11  (Female), 

Oregon, 

Knoxville, 

a  (Female), 

East  Texas, 


Mobile,  Alabama. 

Lafayette,  Ala. 

Zion  Seminary,  Tipton  Co.,  Miss. 
Mount  Carmel,  Covington,  Tennessee, 
Shiloh,  Gibson  Co.,  Tennessee. 
Denmark,  Tennessee. 

Lafayette,  Willamette  Valley. 
Campbell's  Station,  Tennessee. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Church  Hill,  Texas. 


2.  The  general  character  of  our  Academies  is  undoubtedly  high. 
They  are  organized  on  the  good  old-fashioned  basis  of  classical 
and  mathematical  study.  Their  discipline  is,  in  the  general,  both 
mild  and  strict ;  and  without  making  boastful  pretensions,  they 
claim  to  be  exerting  a  good  influence  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  land. 

Their  character  has  secured  for  them  a  gratifying  patronage, 
and  their  members  vary  from  24  to  200.  The  average  number 
may  be  60  or  70;  so  that  the  aggregate  of  their  pupils  is  not 
far  from  3,000.  The  largest  are  the  Geneseo  Academy,  N.Y. ; 
the  West  Alexander  Academy,  Pa. ;  the  Greensboro’  Academy,  Ga. ; 
the  Marengo  Academy,  Illinois;  and  the  Waveland  Academy,  In¬ 
diana. 

Most  interesting  testimonies  are  on  record  in  regard  to  the  high 
standing  of  many  of  these  institutions. 

3.  Their  trials.  The  trials  of  our  Academies  are  chiefly  financial, 
and  these  are  sometimes  very  severe.  It  is  impossible  to  establish 
institutions  of  learning  without  a  considerable  outlay  of  funds ; 
and  education,  to  suit  the  times,  must  be  cheap.  Hence  embarrass¬ 
ments  arise.  In  order  to  provide  against  these  contingencies,  many 
of  the  Academies  are  seeking  an  endowment  in  part,  or  in  whole. 
Geneseo  Academy  has  an  endowment  of  nearly  §20,000.  The 
Academy  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  the  Susquehanna 
Presbytery,  has  obtained  the  like  sum,  in  addition  to  §10,000  sub¬ 
scribed  for  its  building.  The  Samuel  Davies  Institute,  Va.,  one  of 
the  best  Academies  in  the  country,  is  making  an  effort  for  at  least 
a  partial  endowment.  If  there  are  trials,  there  are  also  ways  of 
relief.  God  helps  the  burdened,  when  they  look  up  to  Him,  and 
work  out  the  dependence  of  their  prayers.  There  is  money  enough 
in  all  our  Presbyteries  to  endow  our  struggling  institutions ;  and 
piety,  wisdom,  and  perseverance  rarely  fail,  in  Providence,  of  ac¬ 
complishing  righteous  purposes.  Some  of  the  Presbyteries  have 
had  difficulties  in  paying  off  their  floating  debts  ;  and  some  have 
been  taxed  heavily  for  current  expenses.  But,  so  far  as  the  Board 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  judging,  an  excellent  spirit  prevails, 
and  a  determination,  equal  to  the  crisis,  is  almost  everywhere 
observable. 
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4.  Their  religious  influence.  As  these  Academies  all  inculcate 
the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  and  are  under  the  instruction  of 
Christian  teachers,  and  are  thus  in  the  way  of  God’s  commands, 
His  blessing  may  he  expected  upon  them, — upon  them  all,  in  the 
degree  and  at  the  time  which  His  own  sovereignty  ordains.  The 
silent  dew,  the  gentle  rain,  the  copious  shower,  and  the  overflowing 
cloud,  are  variations  of  benevolence ;  each  good,  and  the  better 
because  specially  appointed.  Several  of  the  Academies  report  one 
or  two  conversions  ;  that  at  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  five ;  that  under  the 
care  of  Palmyra  Presbytery,  Mo.,  sixteen;  that  at  West  Alexander, 
Pa.,  eighteen ;  that  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  fifty  and  sixty.  Thus  does 
religious  education  have  the  testimony  of  God  to  its  efficiency; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  adds  heavenly  to  human  teaching. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  great  revival  in  the  Geneseo 
Academy : 

Outlie  16tli  of  January,  were  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  special  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Spirit  in  our  midst.  The  public  services  of  the  sanctury  were  over, 
and  the  afternoon  prayer-meeting  held  in  the  chapel  was  concluded,  when  a  few 
of  the  young  ladies,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  their  feelings,  sought  counsel 
of  a  Christian,  whose  heart  the  Spirit  had  prepared  to  receive  such  a  communi¬ 
cation,  and  give  the  necessary  advice.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
scenes  witnessed  within  those  walls  during  the  subsequent  fortnight.  God  was 
with  us,  mighty  to  convict,  and  merciful,  we  trust,  to  save.  More  clearly  than 
ever  do  we  understand  the  promise,  u  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you.”  Such 
heart-crushing  convictions  of  personal  sinfulness  ;  such  abjuring  of  all  self-right¬ 
eousness  ;  such  welcoming  of  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  •,  and  such  faith  in  be¬ 
lieving,  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of.  It  was  the  Lord’s  work. 

As  to  numbers  hopefully  converted,  there  are  at  the  present  time  more  than 
sixty ,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  they  all  appear  well.  The  Lord  alone  Jcnoiveth 
them  that  are  his,  and  he  will  keep  their  feet  from  falling ;  but  we  will  rejoice 
over  many  who  afford  us  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  u  born  again.” 
They  delight  in  prayer  and  religious  conversation  5  they  are  eager  to  know  and 
to  do  their  duty  5  and,  oh !  the  intense  solicitude  felt  and  expressed  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  come  to  Christ.  The  cry  goes  hourly  upward,  u  Make  them  all  willing 
to  come  to  Thee !” 

Anticipating  questions  suggested  by  this  narrative,  we  would  return  replies 
to  the  following.  11  What  means  were  the  antecedents  of  this  remarkable  move¬ 
ment ?”  None  other  than  those  of  divine  appointment,  direct  or  clearly 
implied.  The  Bible  is  not  merely  a  “  text-book”  in  the  institution,  but  is  taught 
and  studied  with  a  view  of  learning  what  u  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God, 
and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man.”  The  Bible  and  catechism  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  course  of  study ;  prayer  and  conference  meetings  are  regularly 
held,  though  attendance  is  wholly  voluntary.  These,  in  addition  to  attendance 
upon  public  religious  worship,  have  been  all  the  means  employed.  No  multiplied 
sermons,  no  extra  services,  no  machinery  to  accomplish  a  specified  end,  but  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace  faithfully  employed  and  made  effectual  through  divine 
influence.  If  ever  a  u  revival  ”  were  from  above ,  it  has  been  this.  The  most  in¬ 
different  spectator  exclaimed,  u  This  is  not  of  human  origin.  Sermons,  invita¬ 
tions,  appeals,  could  not  produce  such  results,  God  is  here  /”  This  feature  has 
afforded  us  great  satisfaction,  for  we  can  more  confidently  pray,  u  Complete,  0 
Lord,  what  Thou  hast  begun.” 

u  How  much  has  early  religions  education  to  do  with  these  results ?”  Much, 
very  much.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  converts  are  from  Christian  households, 
where  the  Bible  was  daily  read  and  the  family  altar  surrounded  by  parent  and 
child.  Were  it  necessary  we  might  quote  expressions  made  to  us  by  these  young 
disciples,  which  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  home  education,  and  encourage 
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Christian  mothers  especially  in  their  endeavours  for  the  early  conversion  of  their 
dear  children.  The  blade  we  see  is,  in  many  cases,  the  product  of  seed  sown  at 
home  by  the  hand  of  parental  love,  accompanied  by  parental  watchfulness  and 

prayer. 

u  Are  any  of  the  young  men  likely  to  enter  the  ministry  ?”  We  trust  they  will. 
Several  have  communicated  to  us  their  wish  and  purpose  upon  this  subject, 
which  we  would  by  all  means  encourage  and  foster.  The  institution  contains 
those  whom  the  Creator  has  endowed  with  talents  which,  under  the  sanctifying 
power  of  divine  grace,  will  enable  them  to  adorn  the  sacred  desk  and  bless  the 
world.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  are  already  turning  their  thoughts  westward, 
with  the  anxious  inquiry,  u  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?” 

u  Is  not  this  an  evident  seal  of  the  divine  approbation  of  the  Christian  character 
of  the  institution?'1'1  We  think  that  it  is,  and  thus  it  is  viewed  by  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  the  community.  With  less  of  religious  instruction  and  sanctifying 
influence,  we  could  hardly  anticipate  such  scenes  as  those  which  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  Surely  He  would  not  thus  bless  what  He  did  not  greatlv  approve. 

F.  He  W.  Ward, 

Pastor  of  Pres.  Ch.  and  Pres’t  of  the  Board. 

James  Nichols, 
Principal  of  Geneseo  Academy. 


AN  AFRICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  Board  call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  a  Presbyterial 
institution  for  our  free  coloured  population. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  sympathized  with  every 
practicable  mode  of  doing  good  to  the  African  race ;  and  her  con¬ 
servative  principles  have  secured,  to  a  great  extent,  the  confidence 
of  the  community. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  free  coloured  people  in  our 
country  seem  to  demand  some  action  on  the  subject  of  education; 
and  this  in  three  aspects : 

1st.  Education  in  reference  to  preparing  young  men  to  serve  in 
the  ministry  at  home.  We  have  a  number  of  African  churches 
wrhich  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  ministers  of  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  The  number  of  these  churches  might  be  considerably 
increased,  with  a  supply  of  suitable  men. 

2d.  Education  in  reference  to  African  colonization  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary  ivork  abroad.  Educated  men  are  greatly  needed  in  Li¬ 
beria.  Colonization  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  of  the  day,  and  has  always  received  the  commendation 
of  the  General  Assembly.  This  promising  republic  needs  edu¬ 
cated  men  in  every  department  of  its  government,  and  in  its  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  religious  affairs.  A  part  of  the  supply  should  be 
furnished  with  the  emigration  from  this  country. 

3d.  Education  in  reference  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  character.  A  large  amount  of  ignorance  and  degradation  pre¬ 
vails  among  our  free  coloured  population;  and  Christian  education 
is,  under  God,  one  of  the  efficacious  means  of  working  a  reforma¬ 
tion  and  sending  forth  persons  of  good  moral  character,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  shall  be  a  blessing.  The  want  of  a  good  school  of  a  high 
order  is  sensibly  felt  in  various  sections  of  country.  Our  Baltimore 
brethren  wrere  obliged,  during  the  year,  to  send  two  of  the  pro- 
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mising  youth,  connected  with  an  African  congregation  in  that  city, 
all  the  way  to  New  Hampshire  to  obtain  a  suitable  education. 

The  proposed  undertaking  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  all 
who  have  the  interest  of  this  race  at  heart.  And  the  Church  will, 
it  is  believed,  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  efforts  it  may 
cost  to  carry  it  into  successful  execution. 

The  following  are  conceived  to  be  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
plan  for  the  school. 

1.  The  school  should  be  upon  a  religious  foundation. 

2.  Under  the  control  of  our  own  ministers  and  laymen. 

3.  Thorough  in  its  literary  aims. 

4.  Chiefly  gratuitous  in  the  offer  of  its  advantages. 

5.  Located  in  a  friendly  neighbourhood,  that  will  protect  it  from 
fanaticism  of  all  kinds. 

6.  In  a  climate  congenial  to  the  race. 

7.  Convenient,  but  plain,  in  all  its  external  arrangements  of 
buildings,  furniture,  food,  dress,  and  everything. 

A  location  and  a  climate  suitable  to  such  an  institution,  with  the 
men  able  and  willing  to  carry  it  on,  may  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery.  A  distinguished  minister  of  our 
Church,  whose  ministry  has  been  chiefly  in  Virginia,  remarked 
that  no  Presbytery  was  more  competent  than  that  of  Newcastle  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking.  Some  of  the  brethren  are  much  inte¬ 
rested  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  considering,  for  some  time 
past,  the  practicability  of  a  beginning.  An  excellent  site,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  boundaries  of  three  of  the  oldest  and  largest  congre¬ 
gations,  may  be  secured  ;  and  competent  men  be  engaged  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  superintendents  of  the  institution.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  is  willing  to  supervise  the  work,  with 
the  prospective  enlargement  of  the  ecclesiastical  superintendence, 
if  desired,  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

The  object  of  the  Board  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  As¬ 
sembly,  is  not  to  have  any  action  taken  to  secure  the  management 
of  the  institution  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Board ;  but, 
1st,  simply  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  favourable  to  the 
general  object;  2d,  to  bring  the  subject  at  once  prominently  before 
the  whole  Church ;  and,  3d,  to  encourage  the  brethren  engaged  in 
the  work  to  go  forward  without  delay. 

The  undertaking  must  undoubtedly  encounter  difficulties,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  such  enterprises,  and  special  to  those  aiming  at  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  this  race.  Failures  are  to  be  expected  among  the  youth, 
and  discouragements  which  would  dishearten  fanatics  or  worldly 
men.  But  a  good  cause  is  worth  its  cost — its  cost  of  time,  and 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  and  patience,  and  funds,  yea,  even  life 
itself,  if  need  be.  If  the  God  of  Ethiopia  be  for  us,  “who  can  be 
against  us  ?” 
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COLLEGES. 

The  Board  of  Education  present  to  the  Assembly,  1.  A  general 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  Colleges,  established  on  a  denomina¬ 
tional  basis,  which  have  been  in  operation  during  the  year ;  2.  An 
account  of  the  Colleges,  remodelled,  established,  or  chartered, 
during  the  year,  on  a  denominational  basis ;  and,  3.  A  list  of  other 
Colleges  under  the  management  of  Presbyterians,  but  not  on  a  de¬ 
nominational  basis,  with  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject. 

(1.)  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  EASTON,  PA. 

The  prospects  of  Lafayette  College  are  rapidly  improving.  The 
number  of  its  students  is  about  50.  Its  endowment  has  reached 
$75,000;  and  there  is  a  good  hope  that  the  remaining  $25,000 
will  be  speedily  secured.  The  Bev.  Dr.  D.  V.  McLean,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  institution,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for 
its  prosperity.  The  Faculty  consists  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McLean, 
President,  and  James  H.  Coffin,  George  Burrowes,  Joseph  Alden, 
and  T.  Green,  Professors.  The  location  of  Lafayette  College  is  in 
many  respects  highly  favourable,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent 
projects  of  communication,  partly  completed,  with  the  great  cities 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

(2.)  DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 

Davidson  College  was  established  in  1835,  by  the  Presbyteries  of 
Concord,  N.  C.,  and  of  Bethel,  S.  C.  It  now  numbers  81  students, 
has  an  endowment  of  $99,000,  exclusive  of  buildings,  and  a  Faculty 
consisting  of  a  President  and  three  Professors.  Few  institutions  have 
worked  their  way  through  difficulties  with  greater  firmness,  have 
advanced  with  more  steady  growth,  or  have  better  hopes  of  future 
usefulness. 

The  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina  have  ever  been  forward  in 
the  work  of  religious  education.  The  present  college  is  worthy 
the  efforts  of  those  who  established  institutions  in  the  midst  of  the 
trials  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  who  have  since  borne  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  founding  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 

(3.)  OGLETHORPE  UNIVERSITY,  GA. 

During  the  year,  Oglethorpe  University  has  had  69  students ; 
of  whom  35  are  professors  of  religion,  and  15  have  the  ministry  in 
view.  Three  or  four  young  men  have  been  hopefully  converted 
during  the  year.  The  Faculty  of  the  institution  consists  of  a  Pre¬ 
sident  and  three  Professors.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  about 
$65,000 ;  and  an  effort  is  now  in  progress  to  complete  it.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  revivals  of  reli- 
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gion ;  and,  although  its  financial  condition  has  been  at  times  em¬ 
barrassing,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  its  com¬ 
plete  relief  is  not  far  off,  and  that  a  career  of  increasing  prosperity 
is  opening  in  Providence. 

(4.)  AUSTIN  COLLEGE,  TEXAS. 

Austin  College  is  now  thoroughly  organized  with  a  Faculty 
comprising  a  President  (Dr.  McKinney)  and  three  Professors. 
The  present  number  of  students  is  51,  including  those  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department.  The  College  has  received  some  valuable 
donations  in  land  and  money ;  but  is  not  yet  adequately  endowed. 
Its  course,  thus  far,  has  been  one  of  promise ;  and  its  star  is  in  the 
ascendant. 


(5.)  OAKLAND  COLLEGE,  MISSISSIPPI. 

Oakland  College,  established  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi 
in  1830,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  in  1839.  Like 
almost  all  our  Colleges,  it  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with ;  but  God,  in  his  goodness,  is  blessing  it  at  the  present  time 
beyond  any  former  period.  Its  Faculty,  with  Dr.  Staunton  as  its 
President,  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  community ;  the  number 
of  its  students  is  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  finances  are  in  an 
improving  condition.  No  institution  ever  had  a  firmer  band  of 
friends ;  and  their  steadfastness  and  liberality  are  now  rewarded 
by  the  present  state  of  the  College. 

(G.)  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

The  oldest  College,  west  of  the  mountains,  is  Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Tennessee,  established  by  that  pioneer  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  Dr.  Samuel  Doak.  One  of  his  descendants,  the  llev.  A. 
Alexander  Doak,  has  been  elected  President  during  the  year,  and 
he  has  accepted  the  office.  An  endowment  effort  is  in  progress, 
which  will  contribute  to  place  this  useful  institution  on  a  good 
foundation.  The  President  and  two  Professors  constitute  its  Fa¬ 
culty  ;  and  the  number  of  its  students  is  between  50  and  60.  A 
valuable  apparatus  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

(7.)  CENTRE  COLLEGE,  KENTUCKY. 

Centre  College,  Kentucky,  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  on  a  denominational  basis.  Indeed,  it  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  the  first  Synodical  College  should  have  been 
established  at  Danville,  and  the  first  Presbyterial  Academy  at 
Bardstown,  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky.  Centre  College 
at  Danville  is  the  largest  of  the  Colleges  under  the  care  of  our 
Church.  The  Faculty  consists  of  a  President  and  four  Professors ; 
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the  number  of  students,  including  those  in  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment,  is  186,  of  whom  about  180  are  in  the  College  proper.  The 
President  of  the  College  is  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  at 
Danville,  at  which  church  one-third  of  the  pews  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  students.  The  endowment 
of  the  institution  is  in  a  good  state,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  prosperity  that  has  attended 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  John  IV.  Overton,  of  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  recently 
bequeathed  his  farm  and  other  property,  amounting  in  value  to 
eight  or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  to  the  Trustees  of  Centre  Col¬ 
lege,  to  be  held  by  them  in  perpetuity,  and  the  annual  income  ap¬ 
propriated  to  poor  and  meritorious  youth  who  are  desirous  of 
receiving  an  education  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

(8.)  HANOVER  COLLEGE,  INDIANA. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  students  in  the  College  proper, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  more  in  the  preparatory  department.  The 
present  senior  class  numbers  eighteen,  of  whom  fourteen  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  ministry  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  about  seventy- 
five  of  the  whole  nuuber  of  students  have  the  same  profession  in 
view.  Two  of  the  seniors,  and  several  of  the  other  classes,  have 
made  a  profession  of  religion  during  the  year.  The  senior  class, 
with  one  exception,  the  junior  with  one,  the  sophomore  with  four, 
and  the  freshman  with  seven  exceptions,  are  members  of  some 
evangelical  church.  These  facts  are  calculated  to  inspire  great 
confidence  in  the  institution. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  college  edifice  has  been  laid  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sites  of  the  Ohio  river ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  be  enclosed  before  the  autumn. 

The  endowment  of  the  Institution  is  entirely  inadequate  to  its 
wants ;  but  the  Presbyterians  of  Indiana  are  rallying  around  the 
College  with  more  and  more  zeal,  and  the  hope  is  indulged  that 
the  work  will  be  speedily  accomplished. 

(9.)  M’DONOUGH  COLLEGE,  ILLINOIS. 

M'Donough  College  has  continued  its  course  through  the  year, 
with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  College  to  some  other  location  was  agitated,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  Since  then, 
Peoria  has  made  very  liberal  offers  of  aid  to  the  funds  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  on  condition  of  the  removal  to  that  place.  What  the  action 
of  the  Synod  will  be,  will  be  known  in  due  time. 

The  great  calamity  of  the  year  has  been  the  decease  of  the 
President  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Ferguson,  D.D.  God 
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called  him  away  at  a  time  when  he  seemed,  to  human  vision,  to  he 
the  most  wanted,  and  thus  an  impressive  lesson  is  given  of  the 
divine  sovereignty  and  independence.  Dr.  Ferguson  was  a  man 
of  devoted  piety,  of  untiring  zeal  and  perseverance,  of  unobtrusive 
intellectual  sagacity,  and  whose  general  character  inspired  trust 
and  love.  His  loss  is  a  severe  one  to  the  institution,  but  “  God’s 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.” 

(10.)  DES  MOINES  COLLEGE,  IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa,  under  whose  care  Des  Moines  College 
had  been  nurtured,  tendered  the  institution  to  the  Synod  of  Iowa 
at  its  meeting  last  autumn.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Meetings 
of  the  Synod  have,  however,  been  held,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1853,  at  which  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  College  was 
taken  into  consideration.  After  a  free  and  friendly  discussion, 
the  Synod  resolved  to  cede  back  to  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  the 
institution  at  West  Point,  and  to  establish  a  new  college  at 
Dubuque. 

The  professors  have  all  resigned  their  places  in  Des  Moines 
College  ;  but  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  elected  new  ones,  and 
seem  resolved  to  persevere  in  maintaining  the  institution  on  its 
old  basis. 

(11.)  WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 

No  further  action  has  been  taken  in  reference  to  a  Presbyterian 
College  in  Western  New  York.  The  subject,  however,  engages 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  in  that  section  of  country. 
The  question  of  location  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  Church  will  move  in  this  important  undertaking, 
when  Providence  points  out  the  way  more  clearly. 

(12.)  CARROLL  COLLEGE,  WISCONSIN. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  letter  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Savage,  President  of  Carroll  College,  that  the  institution  has  been 
doing  well  during  the  year.  A  neat  and  commodious  edifice  has 
been  erected,  and  a  beginning  made  which  promises  well  for  our 
educational  interests  in  Wisconsin. 

Carroll  College  has  within  the  last  year,  considering  the  incipiency  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  made  several  very  important  advances : — 1st.  The  college  edifice,  which 
a  year  ago  was  simply  enclosed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  it  could 
he  put  in  process  of  completion,  has  been  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  attic 
story,  and  is  now  in  the  occupancy  of  a  thriving  preparatory  department,  and  an 
already  organized  freshman  class.  The  ground  or  lower  story  has  on  one  side  of 
the  hall  a  large  and  commodious  room,  in  which  the  preparatory  department  is 
at  present  accommodated  with  seats  and  fixtures  for  sixty  pupils.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  there  are  two  well-lighted  and  good-sized  recitation-rooms,  one  of 
which,  for  the  time  being,  contains  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
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conveniently  arranged  for  tlie  use  of  classes  requiring  it.  On  the  second  floor, 
and  directly  over  the  large  room  in  the  occupancy  of  the  preparatory  department, 
is  the  chapel,  finished  in  simple  but  beautiful  style,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  are  two  offices  or  rooms  designed  for  officers  of  College,  between  which 
there  is  a  hall  leading  into  the  library,  which  extends  across  the  entire  width  of 
the  building,  well  lighted  from  each  side.  The  attic  it  is  designed  to  finish  off 
into  rooms  adapted  to  the  use  of  such  students  as  cannot  be  accommodated  with 
convenient  rooms  for  studying  in  private  boarding-houses.  The  materials,  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  internal  arrangements  of  the  edifice  are  given  in  the  last  year’s  Re¬ 
port,  with  the  exception  of  the  attic  story,  which  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  purposes  above  specified.  Although  comparatively  a  small 
building,  it  will  probably  subserve  the  exigencies  of  the  institution  for  several 
years,  and  is  so  located  and  arranged  as  to  adapt  itself  to  any  enlargement  which 
the  future  progress  of  our  educational  enterprises  in  this  new  and  thriving  section 
of  our  country  may  demand. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  which  exhibits  a  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  its  successful  prosecution,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  confidence  has  been  awakened  in  the  surrounding  communities,  who 
are  beginning  to  regard  its  prosecution  as  no  longer  problematical,  and  to  give 
it  a  patronage  which  had  been  lacking,  in  consequence  of  the  many  untoward 
incidents  connected  with  its  earlier  commencement.  Already  quite  a  number  of 
young  men  from  the  surrounding  region  have  been  attracted  hither,  and  are  pur¬ 
suing  their  studies  preparatory  to  a  full  collegiate  course,  while  others  are  getting 
ready  to  enter  on  their  preparatory  course. 

3.  Although  deprived  of  the  services  of  Professor  Root,  who  has  rendered  such 
efficient  aid  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  Institution,  in  its  being  taken  under  the 
care  and  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  some  three  years 
since,  and  who  has  recently  resigned  his  connexion  with  the  Institution,  the 
Trustees  have  been  enabled  to  put  it  under  supervision  and  adequate  instructive 
agencies  for  the  current  year,  at  the  close  of  which,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
coming  collegiate  year,  beginning  with  the  first  of  September  next,  they  have 
every  encouragement  to  hope  for  an  additional  amount  of  efficient  and  perma¬ 
nently  reliable  aid  in  the  instructive  departments,  which,  blending  with  that 
already  employed,  will  constitute  a  Board  of  Instruction  as  competent  and  effi¬ 
cient  as  most  institutions  of  the  kind  have  been  enabled  to  command  at  an  equally 
early  stage  in  their  history. 

4.  And  last,  although  not  least,  the  generous  and  liberal  spirit  manifested  by 
our  churches  and  ministry  as  far  as  visited  and  applied  to  the  last  year,  in 
behalf  of  Carroll  College,  by  wdiose  benefactions  we  have  been  enabled  to  complete 
the  college  edifice  in  so  tasteful  a  manner  and  in  such  an  appropriate  time,  affords 
a  cheering  presage  of  their  readiness,  to  respond  to  an  application  for  its  further 
endowment  as  fast  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  demand,  and  enables  us  to 
indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that  these  “  foundations  for  future  generations,”  which  we 
are  laying  in  this  so  recent  a  wilderness,  may,  ere  long,  exhibit  a  superstructure 
from  beneath  which  shall  go  forth  influences  moral  and  intellectual  to  sanctify 
and  refine  the  teeming  population  of  these  u  prairies  and  openings”  of  Wisconsin, 
and  bless  the  memory  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  its  erection. 

Finally,  in  reviewing  the  year,  w~e  recognise  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  in  so 
many  matters  connected  with  our  enterprise,  that  as  one  of  our  brethren  expressed 
himself  on  the  last  Thursday  of  February  (which  we  did  not  fail  to  observe  as  a 
day  of  prayer),  we  would  reiterate  the  sentiment  and  language  :  u  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.” 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

John  A.  Savage. 

Waukesha,  April  9th,  1853. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  265  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

II.  The  new  denominational  colleges  that  have  been  remodelled, 
established,  or  projected,  during  the  year,  require  a  distinct  notice. 
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(1.)  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  PA. 

Washington  College,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  founded  in  1806,  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Yfheeling  at  the  last  meeting 
of  that  body.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  D.D.,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  endowment  of  the  institution  has  been  undertaken 
on  a  liberal  basis,  mutually  advantageous  to  the  college  and  its 
patrons.  Dr.  Scott  has  been  prosecuting  the  endowment,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Dr.  Chester,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Synod  of 
Wheeling,  has  been  rendering  important  aid.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  since  its  reorganization  in  1831, 
to  render  assistance,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  colleges  or  academies 
in  procuring  an  increase  of  funds.  Thus  far,  the  friends  of  Wash¬ 
ington  College  have  met  with  much  success.  It  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  for  the  Board  to  add  anything  at  the  present  time,  when  im¬ 
portant  questions  are  yet  under  consideration,  relating  to  the 
educational  interests  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  However  these 
questions  may  be  decided,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
harmony  be  preserved  among  brethren  whose  general  views  of 
education  are  substantially  the  same. 

(2.)  WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE,  FULTON,  MO. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri,  at  their  last  meeting,  agreed  to  take  the 
College  at  Fulton,  under  their  own  immediate  patronage.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  50.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Symington  was 
appointed  by  the  Synod  to  obtain  an  endowment  for  the  College ; 
and  Providence  has  favoured  him  so  far  in  his  labours  as  to  enable 
him  to  report  it  as  half  completed. 

Fulton  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  the  County  of  Callo¬ 
way,  amidst  a  large  Presbyterian  population;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Synod  that  the  location  is  a  good  one,  and  that  the  College 
is  destined  to  a  prosperous  and  useful  career. 

(3.)  RICHMOND  COLLEGE,  MO. 

The  Trcsbytery  of  Upper  Missouri  have  determined  to  establish 
a  literary  institution  within  their  bounds.  The  northwestern 
counties  of  the  State  are  among  the  richest  and  most  enterprising 
of  all ;  and  although  our  Church  is  not  relatively  large,  it  has 
strong  supporters,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  an  increase, 
■with  the  blessing  of  God.  An  educational  institution  of  a  high 
character  is  needed  there  ;  but  whether  it  has  been  fully  and  finally 
determined  to  have  an  academy  or  a  college,  the  Board  are  not 
precisely  informed,  though  the  institution  has  as  yet  been  only 
heard  of  as  a  college. 

(4.)  ARANAMA  COLLEGE,  TEXAS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Western  Texas  have  resolved  to  establish  a 
College  with  this  name  at  Goliad,  located  at  the  head  of  navigation 
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on  the  San  Antonio  River,  in  Western  Texas.  This  location  is 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  Huntsville,  where  Austin  College, 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Texas,  has  been  located.  The  ruins 
and  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  Mission,  called  the  Aranafiaa  Mission, 
and  a  league  of  land  valued  at  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
have  been  donated  to  the  Presbytery  by  the  town  of  Goliad,  on 
condition  that  they  erect,  within  five  years,  a  College  building 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Cocke,  and  A. 
H.  Phillips,  Esq.,  have  been  appointed  agents  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  solicit  donations  for  this  object.  The  importance  of 
Western  Texas;  the  increasing  tide  of  emigration;  the  contiguity 
of  the  location  to  Mexico,  and  the  fact  that  some  Mexican  parents 
have  already  sent  their  sons  to  the  preparatory  school,  and  that 
other  influential  Mexican  families  promise  to  patronize  the  College 
as  soon  as  it  shall  be  fully  organized,  are  among  the  reasons  which 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise  plead  for  its  prosecution.  Upon  this 
ground  they  expect  liberal  assistance  from  the  people  of  the  older 
States.  Whether  it  is  best  for  our  brethren  in  Texas,  who  are  still 
so  few  and  feeble  in  resources,  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  two 
Colleges ,  cannot  be  determined  by  others  at  a  distance.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Western  Texas  is 
eminently  wise  in  seizing  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  good  lite¬ 
rary  institution  at  so  important  a  point.  A  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  is  already  organized  with  82  scholars. 

(5.)  MAKEMIE  COLLEGE,  ARKANSAS. 

The  great  name  of  Makemie  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Arkansas  Synod  to  an  institution  to  be  established  within  their 
bounds,  if  Providence  favours.  The  State  has  given  an  excellent 
charter  to  the  College.  The  educational  wants  of  Arkansas  are 
great ;  and  the  necessities  of  our  Church  seem  to  require  a  literary 
institution  as  the  means  of  training  up  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
The  first  Presbyterian  minister  settled  in  Arkansas  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago ;  and  there  are  now  only  14  ministers  in  the  State, 
several  of  whom  are  infirm  or  in  feeble  health.  The  claims  of  the 
Synod  of  Arkansas  for  aid  in  establishing  “Makemie  College”  are 
certainly  strong  ;  especially  in  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered. 

(6.)  ALEXANDER  COLLEGE,  IOWA. 

An  allusion  has  been  made  to  Alexander  College  in  the  account 
of  Des  Moines  College.  But  as  Alexander  College  is  now  a  dis¬ 
tinct  institution,  it  must  receive  a  separate  notice.  Its  establish¬ 
ment  grew  out  of  an  impression,  on  the  part  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa, 
that  West  Point,  the  seat  of  Des  Moines  College,  was  not  such  a 
location  as  the  educational  wants  of  the  State  required.  The 
Synod,  at  its  recent  meeting,  after  nearly  three  days  of  conference 
and  discussion,  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  institute  a  new 
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Synodical  College,  by  the  name  of  Alexander,*  to  be  located  at 
Dubuque.  Dubuque  has  many  advantages,  and  is  destined  to  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  town  in  the  State,  standing,  as  it  does, 
on  the  great  railway  route  from  that  section  of  the  country  to  the 
East.  The  town  of  Dubuque,  by  a  formal  bond  well  secured,  has 
agreed  to  donate  to  the  Synod  a  beautiful  site  on  the  Mississippi 
River  of  three  acres  of  land,  and  to  erect  thereon  forthwith  an 
edifice,  worth  at  least  $10,000.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have 
already  met  to  organise  and  to  take  preliminary  measures  to  open 
the  first  session  of  the  College  in  temporary  buildings. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  elected,  as  officers  of  the  College,  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Phelps,  President,  the  Rev.  Thomas  IP.  Dinsmore,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  and  the  Rev.  A.  II.  Kerr,  Professor  of 
Languages. 

III.  A  brief  notice  is  submitted  of  Colleges,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Presbyterians,  but  not  under  ecclesiastical  supervision. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  these  institutions,  with 
the  number  of  their  students  : 


1. 

Princeton, 

Washington,  Va., 

STUDENTS. 

230 

PRESIDENTS. 

Dr.  J.  Carnahan. 

2. 

70 

Dr.  G.  Junkin. 

3. 

Hampden  Sidney,  . 

80 

Dr.  L.  W.  Green. 

4. 

Jefferson, 

196 

Dr.  A.  B.  Brown. 

To  these  may  be  added,  at  the  present  time,  Miami  University, 
one  of  the  State  Colleges  of  Ohio,  of  which  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Anderson 
is  President,  and  in  which  there  are  more  than  100  students. 

All  the  above  colleges  teach  religion,  and  are  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  religious  instructors;  and  it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  simple  question  of  ecclesiastical  superintendence  ought  not 
to  disturb  the  harmony  between  these,  and  strictly  ecclesiastical 
institutions.  The  earlier  colleges  in  our  Church  were  not  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  denominational  as  those  more  recently  established,  although 
their  connexion  with  the  Church  was  closer  then  than  it  is  now. 
The  policy,  which  at  present  prevails  in  this  country,  is  that  of 
denominational  colleges ;  and  this  policy  is  believed  to  possess 
decided  advantages  over  every  other.  At  the  same  time,  these  sup¬ 
posed  advantages  create  no  necessity  of  warfare  with  religious 
colleges  under  other  forms  of  management.  On  the  contrary,  their 
common  basis  of  Christianity  imposes  the  obligation  of  peace.  All 
may  freely  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  Christian  education. 
Our  Church  has  never  designed  to  interfere  with  any  supervision 
that  practically  answers  a  good  purpose,  and  that  is  in  accordance 
with  the  local  public  opinion.  The  great  aim  of  our  Church  is 
religious  education;  and  although  ecclesiastical  supervision  has 
been  considered  the  best  means  of  securing  and  perpetuating  it, 
there  ought  to  be  no  hostility,  but  harmony,  between  all  institu- 

*  Called  in  honour  of  the  late  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D. 
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tions  that  inculcate  true  religion,  whatever  be  the  form  of  their 
charter. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TEACHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  in  this  department  are  as  yet  on  a 
limited  scale.  During  the  year,  six  young  men  have  been  assisted 
in  prosecuting  their  studies,  who  have  not  the  ministry  definitely 
in  view.  These  all  bear  a  good  report ;  and  will,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  be  of  service  to  the  Church  in  the  various  positions  of  use¬ 
fulness,  always  open  to  educated  men.  One  of  these  students  has 
made  a  profession  of  religion  recently,  and  will  probably  study  for 
the  ministry. 

The  Board  reiterate  the  conviction,  that  a  Normal  School  is 
among  the  greatest  wants  of  our  Church.  Whilst  there  are  many 
facilities  for  education  in  the  various  departments  of  professional 
life,  there  are  comparatively  few  for  the  great  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  best  basis,  indeed,  for  this  and  all  professions,  is  the 
good,  old,  thorough  classical  and  mathematical  course  of  the 
Academy  and  College,  re-invigorated  with  the  religious  element. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  Normal  Institutes  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  perfection  to  the  system.  Among  the  things  greatly 
to  be  desired,  is  special  attention  to  this  department  by  the  friends 
of  Christian  education.  A  Presbyterian  Normal  Institute 
ought  to  be  established  on  an  adequate  foundation,  without  delay. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chester,  the  Associate  Secretary  and  General 
Agent  of  the  Board,  has  extensively  travelled  in  various  sections 
of  the  Church,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause.  Several  impor¬ 
tant  institutions  have  been  endowed,  or  assisted,  through  his  la¬ 
bours.  A  far  more  extensive  educational  work  is  depending  upon 
the  agencies  of  the  Board  than  ever  before ;  and  the  Board  can 
testify  that  this  increase  of  service  has  been  cheerfully  and  effi¬ 
ciently  met  by  the  self-denying  labours  of  the  General  Agent,  who 
now  numbers  twenty-two  years  of  unremitting  activity  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  education. 

The  Rey.  Dr.  Wood  has  been  operating  in  the  West,  where  the 
cause  of  education  is  assuming  more  and  more  interest.  He  has 
visited  churches  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois ;  has  addressed  various  bodies  of  young  men 
on  the  subject  of  a  call  to  the  ministry ;  and  has  assisted  in  devi¬ 
sing  measures  for  establishing  several  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Board  are  convinced  that  agencies,  filled  by  the  best  men 
in  the  Church,  are  of  incalculable  importance  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  committed  to  their  care.  The  collection  of  funds  is  the 
smallest  object  that  requires  such  labours.  It  is  the  interest  ex¬ 
hibited  and  excited ;  the  information  imparted ;  the  zeal  inspired ; 
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the  counsel  rendered ;  the  principles  inculcated  ;  the  plans  de¬ 
vised  ;  the  miscellaneous  and  excellent  work  done ; — these  are  the 
considerations,  in  the  light  of  which,  an  agency  in  behalf  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  ranks  among  the  highest  departments  of  labour  in 
the  Church. 

In  addition  to  Drs.  Chester  and  Wood,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Spear 
prosecuted  an  agency  for  the  Board  during  a  portion  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  with  great  usefulness,  and  acceptance  to  the  churches 
in  the  Synods  of  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  and  Ohio.  Having  been 
appointed  Missionary  to  the  Chinese  in  California,  he  resigned  his 
post;  and  no  one  has  as  yet  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

STATE  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  financial  operations 
of  the  year.  The  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Receipts,  .  . 

Balance,  1852, 

Candidates. 

.  $32,519  52 
.  4,826  39 

Schools. 

$9,883  64 
468  27 

Teachers. 
$100  00 
no  oo 

African. 

$  120  00 
1,077  86 

Total,  .  . 

Payments,  .  . 

.  $37,345  91 
.  29,277  00 

$10,351  91 
8,353  45 

$210  00 
181  58 

$1,197  86 
87  50 

Balance,  1858, 

.  $8,068  91 

$1,998  46 

$28  42 

$1,110  36 

The  whole  amount  of  funds  collected  by  the  Board  this  year  is 
larger  than  in  any  former  year.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  learn  that  the  sum  received  for  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges,  amounted  to  nearly  $10,000 ;  whilst  the  fund  for  candi¬ 
dates  has  received  no  diminution.  Fifty-five  institutions  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  assisted  during  the  year.  The  funds  are  all  kept 
distinct.  The  balances  are  larger  in  both  funds  than  those  of  last 
year.  Two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  these 
balances :  1st.  That  a  considerable  sum  is  necessary  for  the  May 
quarter ;  and  secondly,  that,  as  comparatively  little  money  com¬ 
monly  comes  into  the  treasury  in  the  summer  months,  the  balances 
are  required  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  August  quarter,  also. 
The  African  fund,  moreover,  is  a  permanent  fund.  It  is  set  apart 
for  the  education  of  young  men  who  design  to  go  to  Africa  as  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  principal  of  $1,000  is  invested,  and  the  interest 
only  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  fund.  Two  young  men  of 
decided  promise  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  with  the  view  of 
visiting  Africa  as  a  field  of  missionary  labor.  Let  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  arise  on  their  behalf! 

In  addition  to  the  sum  raised  by  the  Board  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  and  paid  directly  into  their  treasury,  the  Board  have  been 
instrumental  in  collecting  large  sums  for  the  endowment  of  various 
institutions  of  learning.  Dr.  Chester  has  raised  for  these  institu¬ 
tions  at  least  as  much  money  as  has  been  received  into  the  treasury 
for  all  purposes. 
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|fart  Cfrirk 

Cfmrrfr  irjioDk  onb  Itate  |r(joa(jg. 

A  PLEA  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION,  CHARITY, 

AND  PEACE. 

The  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  before  engaging  in  the  memo¬ 
rable  battle  of  Lutzen,  assembled  his  officers,  and,  uncovering  his 
head,  offered  a  short  prayer,  of  which  the  substance  was,  “  Help, 
Lord,  for  we  fight  in  thy  cause  !”  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  maintenance  of  her  principles  in  the  work  of  education, 
knows  no  cause  but  that  of  her  Lord,  and  has  no  pledge  of  success 
but  in  the  help  of  His  own  right  arm.  A  true  dependence  upon 
God  binds  the  Church  to  omnipotence ;  and,  in  every  effort  to 
maintain  covenant  principles,  the  faithful  and  persevering  use  of 
Scriptural  means  has  the  assurance  of  final  triumph.  Inscribed 
upon  our  banner,  flung  out  to  the  sunlight,  are  the  words  of  hope, 
“Help,  Lord,  for  we  fight  in  thy  cause  !” 

The  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  education,  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  every  other  evangelical  communion.  All  branches 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  have  common  interests  in  the  decision  of 
this  great  problem  of  the  day.  If  the  present  position  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  relation  to  the  general  arrangements  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  land,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  it  by  no  means  follows,  either 
that  this  position,  so  far  as  principles  are  involved,  is  not  right,  or 
that,  in  practice,  it  does  not  exert  a  healthful  influence.  Our  edu¬ 
cational  policy  is  confidently  believed  to  be  both  right  and  wise ; 
good  in  principle,  and  productive  of  good  practical  results.  Many 
difficulties,  undoubtedly,  exist  in  connexion  with  the  question  under 
consideration  ;  but  these  very  difficulties  are  a  plea  for  charity 
towards  all  who,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Church,  are  honestly  aiming 
at  the  intellectual  and  religious  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  led  to  encourage  the  establishment, 
under  her  owTn  care,  of  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  her  youth,  in  consequence  of  the  too  general  exclusion  of 
religion  from  the  State  institutions.  This  ecclesiastical  action  was 
limited  in  its  nature  to  an  official  recommendation,  and,  in  its 
extent,  to  a  wise  consideration,  by  each  Session,  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  their  youth  were  placed.  Our  Church,  in  taking 
measures  to  educate  her  own  children  on  religious  principles,  has 
never  arrayed  herself  in  an  uncompromising  manner  against  the 
public  system  of  education.  The  evils  of  the  State  system  have, 
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indeed,  been  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  documents  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  motives  to  establish  religious  schools, 
wherever  practicable ;  and  the  rights  of  the  Church  have  been  set 
forth  and  defended.  The  disadvantages  of  a  merely  secular  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  uniformly  insisted  on.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  disbanding  of  the  State  schools  would  be  regarded 
as  a  public  benefit.  Very  far  from  it.  The  present  attitude  of 
our  Church  is  one  entirely  consistent  with  an  interest  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  public  arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board,  at  the  present  time,  to  unfold  the 
true  relations  of  the  Church  to  this  important  subject ;  to  reconcile 
denominational  action  with  adherence  to  the  policy  of  State  schools ; 
and  to  show  how  we  can  be  faithful  to  the  Church  without  being: 
unfaithful  to  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  Board  believe  that 
what  are  commonly  called  parochial  schools  do  not  necessarily  and 
essentially  interfere  with  public  schools ;  and  that  the  friends  of 
education  can  harmoniously  co-operate  on  different  plans.  Their 
object,  therefore,  is  to  present  a  plea  for  Church  schools  and  State 
schools,  or,  for  Religious  Education,  Charity,  and  Peace. 

I.  The  first  proposition,  which  controls,  in  a  great  measure,  this 
whole  subject,  is  that  God  has  ordained  the  religious  training 
OF  the  young  to  be  essential  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Church.  This  is  shown, 

1st.  By  the  covenant  and  promises  of  God.  According  to  the 
divine  plan,  “  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  ”  were  to  be  “  blessed  in 
Abraham.”  The  covenant,  which  was  made  with  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  ratified  by  the  seal  of  circumcision,  and  repeated  under 
various  forms  of  solemnity,  included  children  as  partakers  of  its 
promises  and  blessings.  “And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be¬ 
tween  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations, 
for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee.”*  On  the  plains  of  Mamrc  it  was  declared  that  all  the 
promised  blessings  were  bound  up  in  covenant  bonds  with  the  reli¬ 
gions  education  of  children.  “  And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blessed  in  him.  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment;  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him.”f  In 
these  glorious  covenant  verses,  God  explicitly  declares,  1st.  That 
the  w'orld  is  to  be  blessed  in  Abraham  ;  2d.  That  the  patriarch 
would  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him;  3d.  That 
his  seed,  thus  nurtured,  shall  ukeep  the  way  of  the  Lord;'  and, 
4th.  That  this  compliance  with  covenant  engagements  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  fulfil  their  great  aim  in  the  preservation  of  religion  in  the 
world,  through  Abraham,  to  all  generations.  No  language  can  set 
forth  with  more  exact  precision  the  necessity  of  the  religious  edu- 

f  Gen.  xviii.  18,  19. 


*  Gen.  xvii.  7. 
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cation  of  children  in  the  great  plan  of  building  up  the  Church. 
The  promises  and  conditions  of  the  covenant  are  plain  and  simple. 
“  Know,  therefore,  that  Jehovah,  thy  God,  he  is  God,  the  faithful 
God,  "which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  to  a  thousand  generations.”*  “  The 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed, 
to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  that  thou  mayst  live.’  f  “As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant 
with  them,  saith  the  Lord :  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my 
words  which  I  have  put  into  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed’s  seed,  from  henceforth  for  ever. ’’I 

The  New  Testament,  throughout  the  tenor  of  its  inspiration, 
recognises  the  covenant  with  Abraham  as  the  basis  of  its  enlarged 
blessings.  The  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  declared  that 
“the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children;”!  the  argument 
of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  proved  that  “  they  which  were  of  faith 
were  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham,  ”||  and  “heirs  of  the  promise  ;”Tf 
and,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Apostle  affirms  even  of  the 
outcast  Jews  that,  “as  touching  the  election,”  or  the  covenant  with 
God,  they  are  “beloved  for  the  fathers’  sake;”**  for  the  sake  of 
the  patriarchs,  to  whom  and  to  whose  seed  the  promises  were  made. 
The  intimate  relation  between  parents  and  children  is  hallowed 
throughout  all  time  by  the  ancient  covenant.  God  has  incorporated 
into  the  family  constitution  a  power  of  grace  which  works  for  sal¬ 
vation.  If  the  Old  Testament  gives  promise  of  a  reward, — “  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it,” — the  New  Testament  no  less  emphatically  calls  to 
remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  was  in  Timothy,  which, 
dwelling  “first  in  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  his  mother  Eunice,” 
came  down  into  “him  also.”ft 

Religious  training  has  many  promises  attached  to  it,  as  attesta¬ 
tions  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  God 
might  have  selected  other  supposable  methods  for  perpetuating 
religion  in  the  earth.  But  infinite  wisdom  has  made  its  choice, 
and  a  covenant  has  confirmed  it.  The  primary  means  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  and  preservation  of  religion  among  men  is,  by  divine 
appointment,  religious  nurture .  The  preaching  of  the  Word 
carries  out  the  aims  of  the  covenant  by  the  same  appointment ; 
but  where  there  is  little  regard  for  the  religious  training  of  the 
young,  the  public  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  are  ordinarily  inef¬ 
fectual  in  opposing  the  course  of  human  depravity.  The  scriptural 
method  of  securing  prosperity  to  the  Church  is  through  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  children  to  God,  and  their  faithful  training  in  his  ways. 
Here  is  the  Church’s  chief  hope  to  all  generations. 

2.  The  commands  of  God  confirm  the  importance  of  religious 

*  Deut.  vii.  9.  f  Deut.  xxx.  6.  f  Isa.  lix.  21.  §  Acts  ii.  39. 

II  Gal.  iii.  7.  IT  Gal.  iii.  29.  **  Rom.  xi.  28.  ft  2  Tim.  i.  5. 
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training  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  young,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Church.  A  promise  graciously  encourages  with  motives  of 
reward;  a  command  authoritatively  enjoins  with  the  sovereignty 
of  law.  One,  like  the  rainbow  around  the  throne,  the  other,  like 
the  cloud  on  Sinai,  brings  to  view  divine  majesty  and  glory.  The 
covenant  of  grace  is  upheld  by  the  enactments  of  law.  “  These 
words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be 
as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thine  house,  and  on  thy  gates.”*  A  more  plain  and 
positive  injunction  of  duty  cannot  be  found  in  Scripture.  Similar 
to  it,  is  the  New  Testament  declaration,  “  Fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.”f  The  precept  everywhere  keeps  in  view 
the  condition  of  the  covenant,  and  magnifies  the  work  of  religious 
nurture. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked  that,  whilst  God  has  commanded  parents 
to  train  up  their  children  in  his  fear,  he  has  commanded  children 
to  obey  their  parents.  The  fifth  commandment  in  the  decalogue 
is  in  defence  of  household  rights,  and  of  parental  privileges  and 
responsibilities.  The  authority  of  God  enforces  on  the  one  hand 
the  duty  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  ways  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  on  the  other  enjoins  children  to  honour  and  obey  their 
parents  in  all  things. 

God  exhibits  to  the  world,  by  his  laws  and  precepts,  the  irpme- 
diate  connexion  between  religious  nurture  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  “  visiting  the  iniquity  of  parents  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  showing  mercy 
unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments.”! 

3.  The  whole  experience  of  the  Church ,  under  both  dispensations , 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world ,  shows  that  the  religious  training  of 
children  has  always  been  a  chief  reliance  in  building  up  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  Moses  may  be  said  to  symbolize  its  necessity  in  all  ages. 
The  great  leader  of  Israel  wms  piously  nurtured  from  his  youth. 
If  he  had  been  trained  in  Pharoah’s  maxims,  is  there  any  proba¬ 
bility,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  that  he  would  have 
received  his  commission  of  miracles,  his  authority  as  leader  of  the 
host,  his  pre-eminence  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  his  vision  of 
Canaan,  and  welcome  to  glory  ?  Early  education,  through  grace, 
gave  to  Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  David  their  character  as  servants 
of  the  most  high  God.  The  decline  of  religion  among  the  Jews  is 
always  traced  to  forgetfulness  of  the  ways  of  their  fathers  ;  and 

*  Deut.  vi.  G-9.  t  Eph.  vi.  4.  t  Ex.  xx.  26. 
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vhen  tlie  old  economy  waxed  old  and  was  ready  to  perish,  the 
lerald  of  the  gospel  was  predicted  at  the  dawn  of  a  reformation, 
,yhen  the  hearts  of  fathers  were  to  be  turned  to  their  children, 
md  of  children  to  their  fathers. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  religious  training  received  a 
new  impulse.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  one  that  cherishes 
children.  The  obligations  of  parents  shine  forth  in  clearer  light 
under  the  proclamations  and  promises  of  the  new  economy,  and 
from  the  example  of  Him  who  declared  that  “  of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.”  The  privileged  inheritance  of  “knowing  the 
Scriptures  from  a  child,”  has  descended  from  the  hearts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  into  the  hearts  of  their  children.  The  Church  has 
always  suffered  when  she  has  neglected  the  little  ones  of  her  fold ; 
and  been  prospered  when  her  maternal  care  was  exercised  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  up  for  eternal  life.  The  work  of  missions  in  modern 
times  depends  for  success  on  the  rising  generation.  Our  Foreign 
Board  applies  the  power  of  education  in  conjunction  with  preach¬ 
ing  and  other  means  of  evangelization.  So  do  all  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies.  Any  plan  of  converting  the  world,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  religious  training,  would  be  despising  the  declarations  of 
Providence. 

In  a  word,  all  experience  has  shown  that  the  religious  nurture 
of  the  young  is  the  great  reliance,  through  grace,  of  building  up 
the  Church.  Providence  harmonizes  with  the  covenant,  the  pro¬ 
mises,  and  the  commands  of  God. 

II.  The  next  position  in  the  line  of  argument,  is  that  the  re¬ 
quired  religious  training  must  be  given  IN  school^,  as  v*ell  as  in 

families. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  schools  have  been  more  and  more 
relied  upon  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ;  and  their  agency  in 
promoting  religious  education  is  an  important  lamily  auxiliaiy. 

Schools  are  necessary  and  useful,  .  ^  § 

1st.  Because  the  family  is  not,  of  itself ’,  sufficient .  101  leligious 
any  more  than  for  secular  education.  Education  is  a  v<  oik  by 
itself ;  it  cannot  be  all  done  to  advantage  within  the  boundaries  of 
home.  A  child  may  indeed  obtain  the  rudiments  pf  knowledge 
under  parental  instruction,  and  especially  may  acquire  the  moial 
habits  and  discipline  which  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  virtuous  and  well-balanced  character.  But  piogiess  piom 
attainment  to  attainment  must  be  sought  in  connexion  with  higher 
opportunities.  Schools  are  expedients  to  carry  foiwaiu  home 
nurture.  As  the  ideas  of  secular  knowledge,  derhed  meiely  fiom 
household  intercourse  and  training,  are  not  enough  foi  ail  the 
purposes  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  so  tne  religious  instiuction, 
inculcated  under  similar  circumstances,  is  not  so  complete  as  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  confirming  and  increasing  it  by  other 
arrangements.  On  the  contrary,  so  great  a  work  needs  all  the 
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advantages  of  which  it  can  possibly  avail  itself.  And  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  school-room  are  neither  few  nor  small,  both  for  secular 
and  religious  instruction.  The  public  prayer,  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  the  song  of  Zion,  the  verses  in  the  Bible  committed  to 
memory,  the  catechetical  exercise,  the  oral  exhortation,  all  assist 
in  forming  the  religious  character,  just  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  improve  the  mind.  The  family,  of  itself,  cannot  wholly 
conduct  the  course  of  education,  at  least,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  The  very  existence  of  schools  expresses  household  insuffi¬ 
ciency.  Education,  above  a  certain  point,  must  rely  upon  aid 
beyond  that  which  parents  can  supply. 

It  is  common  to  exalt  the  Sabbath-school  as  an  important  help 
to  parents  in  religious  education.  In  many  respects  it  unques¬ 
tionably  is  so.  But,  on  the  same  principle,  parochial  schools, 
during  the  six  days  of  the  week,  are  much  more  efficient  allies, 
because  more  regular,  steady,  and  thorough  in  their  inculcation. 
The  greatest  aid  which  the  family  has  ever  received  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  young,  is  the  Christian  day-school ,  including  the 
academy  and  the  college.  In  the  progressive  course  of  religious 
study,  from  the  catechism,  hymns,  and  Bible  history,  to  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  natural  theology,  and  Butler’s  Analogy, 
the  student  derives  the  most  important  advantages  to  mind,  and 
heart,  and  conscience.  The  religious  training  of  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  is  among  the  choicest  blessings  of  an  advanced  social  state. 
Such  institutions  will  always  be  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  the 
domestic  constitution,  and  will  contribute  to  promote  religious  as 
well  as  secular  knowledge.  Education  is  so  much  a  business  by 
itself,  that  it  cannot  wisely  surrender  the  precious  opportunities 
afforded  by  public  schools. 

2.  The  religious  training  of  the  young,  enjoined  by  God,  must 
be  given  in  schools,  because  the  great  majority  of  competent  parents 
have  not  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  the  object.  Toil  and  labour  by 
“the  sweat  of  the  brow”  are  the  doom  of  the  race.  Neither 
fathers  nor  mothers  have  much  time  at  command  during  the  day. 
The  public  duties  of  life,  and  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household, 
occupy  a  prominence  which  prevents  the  requisite  attention  to  this 
important  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  professional  men,  far¬ 
mers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  others,  are  called  away  from  their 
homes,  from  morning  to  evening ;  and  there  are  few  mothers,  whose 
domestic  cares  and  engagements  allow  the  necessary  intervals  to  do 
according  to  their  heart’s  desire.  So  that  even  competent  parents 
instinctively  look  to  the  teachers  in  schools,  as  the  persons  whom 
Providence  substitutes  in  their  place,  to  take  part  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  There  is  a  necessity  for  religious  schools,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour. 

3.  Moreover,  multitudes  of  parents  are  utterly  incompetent  to 
the  task  of  giving  religious  instruction.  The  majority  of  families 
feel  no  personal  responsibilities  in  regard  to  religious  training. 
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Their  hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  the  god  of  this  world. 
Unconcerned  about  the  things  of  their  peace,  they  suffer  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  up  in  like  ignorance  and  delusion.  The  voice  of  pri¬ 
vate  or  of  family  prayer  is  never  heard.  The  Scriptures  are  a 
sealed  book.  The  Sabbath  is  not  sanctified.  The  general  neglect 
of  personal  religion  throws  its  shade  of  gloom  on  the  olive  plants 
around  the  table,  and  the  whole  family  influence  is  “  of  the  earth, 
earthy.”  Whether  the  children  of  such  households  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  awful  disadvantages  thus  entailed  upon  them,  is  a  question 
which  Christianity  is  prompt  to  answer.  If  there  is  any  worth  in 
the  human  soul ;  any  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  ungodly  ;  any 
love  for  our  neighbour,  “for  whom  Christ  died  any  responsibility 
to  God,  Christians  cannot  remain  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  sur¬ 
rounding  spiritual  desolation.  Every  agency  which  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  can  devise,  should  be  put  into  requisition  to  supply 
wants  so  severe  and  wide-spread.  The  organization  of  religious 
day-schools  is,  of  all  others,  the  agency  best  suited  to  remedy  the 
evil.  Such  schools  would  well  supply  the  daily  deficiency,  and 
bring  religion  into  contact  with  the  youthful  mind  in  a  hopeful 
and  ^effectual  way.  Many  parents,  who  make  no  pretension  to 
piety,  prefer  to  have  their  children  taught  religion  in  schools. 
But,  however  diverse  might  be  the  wishes  of  such  parents,  the 
fact  of  their  acknowledged  incompetency  to  teach  their  children 
the  things  pertaining  to  God,  creates  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  to  attempt  to  accomplish  the  object  in  some  other  way; 
and  no  way  is  so  effectual  as  schools,  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  religion. 

4.  This  leads  to  the  remark  that  all  experience  shows  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  other  agencies,  and  the  value  of  the  one  under  conside¬ 
ration.  All  churches,  even  with  all  forms  of  error,  have  depended, 
in  teaching  religion,  on  the  school  as  an  essential  means  of  sustain¬ 
ing  their  influence  and  life. 

The  former  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education*  have  shown  the 
universal  sentiment  of  Christendom  in  favor  of  religious  schools. 
The  consistency  of  the  present  argument  requires  a  simple  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that,  from  the  early  periods  of  Christianity,  religion 
and  learning  went  together  in  the  places  of  public  instruction ; 
that  during  the  middle  ages  the  Church,  even  in  its  corruption, 
was  the  depository  of  knowledge  ;  that  at  the  Reformation,  Chris¬ 
tian  schools,  academies  and  universities  sprung  up  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  in  homage 
to  the  revival  of  religion  and  in  aid  of  its  more  extensive  diffusion, 
and  that  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  different  blanches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  this  country,  have 
always  considered  the  inculcation  of  religion  in  schools  an  impoi- 
tant  part  of  church  policy.  The  Presbyterian  fathers  in  all  lands 


*  Especially  the  Report  of  1848. 
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have  always  adopted  this  policy.  One  of  their  characteristics  has 
ever  been  their  attention  to  religious  training  at  home  and  in 
schools.  So  intimate  is  the  relation  between  religious  education 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  cause  of  religion  should  permanently  flourish  in  the  midst 
of  an  educational  system  that  disowns  the  truth  of  God,  upon 
which  the  well-being  of  society  rests.  The  almost  universal  use, 
made  of  public  institutions  in  the  nurture  of  the  rising  generation, 
is  at  least  evidence  of  their  supposed  value,  as  part  of  the  means 
of  Christian  evangelization. 

One  of  the  old  divines*  has  well  said :  “  The  fathers  of  Christ’s 
Church  in  times  past,  had  a  singular  care  and  special  study  for 
the  Christian  younglings,  that  they  might  he  brought  up  godly, 
virtuously,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Most  High. 
Unto  this  end  they  gave  money  and  lands  to  find  both  the  school¬ 
masters  and  the  scholars,  and  erected  and  set  up  schools,  that  the 
lambs  of  Christ’s  flock  might  be  fed  in  pleasant  pastures  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  this  means  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  children, 
trained  up  in  the  law  of  God  from  their  youth,  became  godly  and 
virtuous,  so  that  as  they  grew  up  in  age,  so  likewise  they  increased 
in  godliness,  knowledge,  virtue,  and  goodness:  which  thing  would 
God  it  were  once  renewed  in  our  schools,  that  our  Christian  youth 
might  learn  to  know  Christ  from  their  tender  age.  So  should  vice 

O  #  u 

decrease,  virtue  increase,  and  papistry  soon  come  to  an  end,  and 
true  godliness  take  root,  spring,  grow  up,  bud,  flourish,  bring  forth 
fruit,  reign,  rule,  triumph,  and  early  have  the  victory  over  all 
other  doctrines.” 

The  day-school  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  powers  of  society. 
The  importance,  ascribed  to  public  schools  by  friends  of  education 
and  political  declaimers,  is  not  exaggerated.  All  the  arguments, 
however,  used  with  such  popular  effect,  only  vindicate  our  Church 
in  her  efforts  to  sanctify  an  institution,  whose  influence  is  thus  in¬ 
tense  and  all-pervading.  Christianity  rightly  seeks  the  school  as 
a  family  aid  in  enlightening  the  intellect  and  sanctifying  the  heart. 
“If  there  is  any  period  of  life  in  which  man  receives  deep  impres¬ 
sions,  it  is  the  period  of  childhood.  If  there  are  any  hours  of 
childhood,  in  which  permanent  impressions  are  communicated,  the 
hours  spent  in  school  are  such.  If  there  is  any  place  where  it  is 
important  to  inculcate  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  it  is  the  place  of  daily,  common  instruction.” 

III.  Adequate  religious  education  can  be  only  given  in  schools 
WHICH  ARE  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  ClIURCII.  The  State 
and  other  schools  sometimes  inculcate  religion  ;  but  this  occurs 
only  under  specially  favourable  circumstances,  and  even  then  not 
often  to  the  desired  extent. 


*  Thomas  Bacon,  10G4. 
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1.  One  reason  why  a  thorough  religious  training  can  only  be 
given  to  schools  under  ecclesiastical  care  is,  because  in  none  other 
can  Christians  choose  the  teacher ,  or  determine  the  course  of 
instruction.  It  is  obvious  that  the  character  of  schools  depends 
altogether  upon  the  matter  taught,  and  the  persons  teaching. 
The  internal  administration  of  the  system  is  everything  for  its 
success.  Religion  cannot  be  safely  and  wisely  committed  to 
teachers  who  have  no  sympathies  with  its  spirit,  and  who  are 
strangers  to  its  power.  Nor  can  sacred  truth  be  adequately  incul¬ 
cated,  even  under  religious  teachers,  wdien  the  books  of  instruction 
are  prescribed  by  worldly  men.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  gist  of  the 
whole  educational  question,  “  Who  shall  choose  the  teachers,  and 
regulate  the  text  books?”  If  the  Church,  then  the  character  of 
the  schools  will  be  religious  ;  if  the  State,  then  it  will  be  secular. 
This  point  is  wTell  understood  in  Scotland.  There,  if  anywhere  in 
the  whole  wrorld,  on  account  of  the  homogeneousness  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  a  system  of  national  education  might  be  conducted  on  a 
religious  basis.  But  our  Free  Church  brethren  have  many  fears 
about  committing  the  management  of  schools  to  the  decision  of  the 
popular  vote.  In  their  judgment,  it  is  far  better  for  their  king¬ 
dom  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  should  be  educated  reli¬ 
giously,  than  that  all  should  be  educated  without  religion,  or  with 
only  a  slight  reference  to  it.  Few  communities  are  so  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  to  command  an  evangelical 
majority  at  the  polls.  In  the  township  where  the  old  “  Log  Col¬ 
lege”  once  stood  in  humble  educational  grandeur,  a  teacher  was 
lately  compelled  to  leave  the  public  school,  because  he  insisted  on 
opening  it  with  prayer.  In  another  community,  almost  exclusively 
Presbyterian,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  elect  the  session  of  a 
Church  the  trustees  of  a  public  school,  signal  failure  was  the 
result.  The  friends  of  Cmsar  outnumber  the  followers  of  Christ, 
almost  everywhere.  There  can  be  no  security  for  religious  teach¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  plan,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  is  to  give  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  to 
the  Church  session,  wTho  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  young  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  who  are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  guarantee  is  higher  on  this  plan  than  on  the  one  in 
vogue  among  the  old  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  where  the 
minister  and  tax-payers,  or  heritors,  chose  the  teacher,  subject, 
however,  to  removal  by  the  Presbytery.  The  Free  Church  schools 
are  more  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  our  ow7n  Church,  which  recog¬ 
nises  her  faithful  ruling  elders  as  the  best  superintendents,  on  the 
whole,  that  can  be  secured,  in  connexion  with  the  ministers. 
There  can  be  little  question  that,  if  thorough  religious  education  be 
the  aim,  the  schools  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  Church  and 
not  of  the  State.  Political  management  is  unspiritual  in  its 
nature. 

2.  Even  if  religion  were  universally  regarded  as  a  proper  sub- 
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jectfor  the  school,  the  prevalent  diversity  of  opinion,  and  sectarian 
jealousy,  must  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  efficient  system  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction.  These  difficulties  may  be  principally  classed 
under  two  divisions  ;  those  which  arise  from  the  doctrinal  diversi¬ 
ties  of  evangelical  churches,  and  those  occasioned  by  infidelity  and 
Romanism.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  evangelical 
Christians  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  platform  of  scriptural 
teaching.  And  even  if  this  could  be  done,  what  rational  hope 
would  there  be  of  an  acquiescence  in  evangelical  doctrine  by  the 
infidels  of  all  classes,  and  the  unvarying  class  of  Romanists? 
Even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  not  only  on  account  of  the  Douay  version 
but  of  the  new  Baptist  version.  In  some  sections  of  country, 
these  difficulties  do  not  exist  as  formidably  as  in  other  sections ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  as  a  general  thing,  sectarian  differences 
must  necessarily  interfere  with  sound  religious  culture.  The  chief 
obstacle  of  the  British  government  in  introducing  a  system  of 
national  education  in  England,  is  precisely  here.  In  that  country, 
public  opinion  is  happily  nearly  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of 
teaching  religion  in  schools ;  but  as  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Dissenters,  now  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  cannot  agree  in 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views,  the  form,  which  government  aid 
has  hitherto  taken,  is  that  of  supporting  denominational  institu¬ 
tions  and  those  under  the  management  of  voluntary  Societies. 
Nothing  complicates  the  whole  subject  of  national  religious  educa¬ 
tion  so  much  as  the  sectarian  difficulty. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  in  some  of  the  States, — and  the  number  is 
increasing — a  constitutional  or  legal  provision  exists  against  the 
introduction  of  distinctive  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
Even  if  religion  of  a  diluted  kind  were  admitted  into  some  of  the 
schools,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  local  circumstances,  the 
popular  cry  against  a  union  of  “  Church  and  State”  would  render 
its  continuance  almost  an  impossibility.  The  emigration  of  a  few 
Papists  into  such  a  privileged  neighbourhood  would  be  the  occasion 
of  a  constitutional  remonstrance.  The  subject  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  under  the  control  of  the  State,  is  far  more  involved  in  this 
country,  where  there  is  equal  toleration  to  all,  than  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  religion  is  supported  by  law,  and  acknowledged  after  a 
particular  form  in  the  administration  of  government.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  mind  is  exceedingly  sensitive  about  a  union  of  Church  and 
State.  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  feeling  carried,  that  many  Christian 
people  would  prefer  the  State  to  omit  religion  altogether  in  its 
schools,  except,  perhaps,  the  mere  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Our 
whole  political  system,  from  its  primary  principles  throughout  the 
universal  spirit  of  its  administration,  discourages  the  introduction 
into  the  public  schools  of  the  thorough  religious  instruction  de¬ 
manded  by  the  authority  of  God.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but 
unfortunately  it  cannot  be  denied. 
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4.  The  argument  from  the  history  of  our  common  school  system 
is  decisive  on  this  subject.  The  practical  'working  of  a  plan  affords 
the  best  test  of  its  tendencies.  What,  then,  are  the  lessons  on  this 
point  derived  from  the  experiment  of  State  education  in  our 
country  ?  The  successive  steps  of  our  progress  have  been  as  follows : 

First.  During  the  period  of  religious  unanimity  and  zeal  the 
public  schools  were  thoroughly  religious.  The  institutions  of  New 
England  reflected  the  piety  of  their  founders.  The  common  school 
Primer  contained  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  other  evangelical  les¬ 
sons.  Secondly.  Then  followed  a  period  of  decline,  in  which 
religious  instruction  was  more  and  more  neglected,  but  such 
neglect  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  evil.  The  conscience  of  the 
community  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  secular  spirit ; 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  lamentation  with  all  good  men  that  the 
training  of  the  rising  generation  was  losing  the  religious  savour 
which  belonged  to  former  times.  Thirdly.  This  period  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  adoption  and  gradually  increasing  extension  of  the 
principle  that  public  schools  should  be  confined  to  secular  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  religious  teaching  be  left  to  parents  and  ministers.  This 
principle  is  now  very  generally  adopted ;  and,  with  exceptions, 
becoming,  it  is  believed,  more  and  more  rare,  the  common 
schools  have  discarded  religion  as  a  part  of  education.  We  are 
now  contending  for  the  last  remnant  of  Christianity,  the  mere 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  In  some  places,  the  contest 
is  even  to  keep  out  infidelity. 

This  historical  review  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  suitable 
religious  training  cannot,  in  this  country,  at  least  at  present,  be 
secured  in  schools  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Therefore,  parochial  schools  are  necessary. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  having  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Church  by  no  means  conflicts  with  the  State  system. 

IV.  The  two  systems  of  parochial  and  of  State  schools  may, 
and  ought  to,  coexist.  The  one,  under  present  circumstances, 
supplements  the  other. 

1.  The  friends  of  parochial  schools  desire  the  utmost  efficiency 
to  be  given  to  the  State  system. 

First ,  because  there  are  thousands  of  children  who  cannot  be 
otherwise  reached.  In  many  districts,  the  sparseness  of  population 
will  not  admit  of  more  than  one  school ;  and  in  others,  the  question 
is,  at  least,  a  doubtful  one.  The  State  has  advantages  under  such 
circumstances  which  should  be  fairly  acknowledged.  It  is  far 
better  that  the  children  should  be  educated  on  some  plan  which 
brings  them  all  together,  and  which  is  practical  in  common  advan¬ 
tages,  however  small,  than  that  the  neighbourhood  should  be  left  in 
ignorance,  or  be  agitated  by  hopeless  contention.  In  some  of  the 
cases  supposed,  a  Christian  school  might  be  established  on  a  de- 
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nominational  basis,  without  creating  much  opposition;  but  the 
general  remark  will  still  apply,  that  without  the  State  system  mul¬ 
titudes  would  remain  uneducated, — a  result  which  the  friends  of 
parochial  schools  would  generally  deplore. 

Secondly ,  because  secular  education,  with  the  minimum  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  and  with  other  facilities  for  receiving  the 
latter,  is  a  blessing.  Ignorance  and  debasement  commonly  go 
hand  in  hand.  Mental  darkness  too  often  intercepts  light  to  the 
moral  faculties.  The  most  hopeless  of  all  communities  are  those 
where  ignorance  abounds,  with  its  attendant  ills.  The  Gospel  is 
hindered  in  its  power  by  coming  in  contact  with  minds  incapable 
of  appreciating  truth,  and  of  attending  to  its  just  conclusions.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  of  the  danger  of  educating 
a  people  intellectually,  without  regard  to  their  morals  and  religion. 
All  such  statements  are  strong  pleas  for  Christian  schools.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  in  the  absence  of  religion  in 
schools,  it  would  be  better,  in  the  condition  of  our  country,  to  leave 
the  people  uneducated.  Much  religious  instruction  can  be  given  to 
the  people  in  other  ways  than  in  schools.  The  children  who  attend 
the  common  schools  have  generally  access  to  the  Sunday-schools  of 
their  own  denominations,  are  the  subjects  of  pastoral  care  and  over¬ 
sight,  and  sometimes  have  the  benefit  of  receiving  their  education 
through  pious  teachers.  Whilst  these  incidental  advantages  come 
very  far  short  of  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  divine  requirement  on 
the  part  of  the  common  school  system,  they  tend  to  conciliate  good¬ 
will,  on  the  ground  that  at  least  some  religious  instruction  is  im¬ 
parted  in  connexion  with  mental  cultivation. 

Thirdly.  Another  thing  which  reconciles  many  to  sustain  State 
education  is  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion,  the 
common  schools  are  the  only  ones  for  which  State  patronage  can 
be  secured ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  cannot  be  accomplished. 

A  large  expenditure  of  money  is  required  in  sustaining  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  a  country.  The  building  of  school-houses,  the 
support  of  teachers,  and  the  supply  of  books,  demand  an  outlay  on 
a  great  scale.  Education  is  one  of  those  works  which  calls  for  an 
efficient  organization.  If  left  to  itself,  or  merely  to  private  exer¬ 
tions,  it  would  fail  in  executing  its  enlarged  purposes.  An  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  nature  of  the  State  has  certainly  some  peculiar  facili¬ 
ties  for  managing  this  great  subject.  Its  authority  over  all  classes, 
without  regard  to  denominational  distinctions,  and  its  command  of 
the  necessary  resources,  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  plans  with  vigour. 
The  law  of  taxation  operates  kindly  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  by  se¬ 
curing  for  them  advantages  in  common  with  the  rich ;  and  many 
of  all  classes  are  won  over  to  educate  their  children  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  general  system. 
Universal  education,  under  present  circumstances,  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  State  patronage.  And  this  patronage  will  only  be  given 
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to  those  schools  which  are  established  by  State  authority,  and  are 
under  political  superintendence.  Denominational  schools  cannot 
expect  to  receive  support  from  the  public  moneys.  If  sustained  at 
all,  they  must  be  sustained  by  their  own  resources,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  first  act  on 
this  subject.  The  American  people  will  never  consent  to  teach 
denominational  peculiarities  of  doctrine  with  the  public  money. 
The  rude  attempt  of  the  Papists  to  grasp  the  spoils  of  the  State 
treasury  to  propagate  Romanism  has  been  signally  defeated.  The 
public  funds  can  only  be  applied  to  the  public  schools ;  and  hence 
the  education  of  the  masses  must  be  left,  as  things  now  are,  in  this 
country,  to  State  control. 

Fourthly.  Another  consideration  which  weighs  with  the  friends 
of  parochial  schools  in  supporting  the  State  schools,  is  that  the 
latter  constitute  a  great  system,  which  ought  not  to  be  rashly  put 
aside  until  a  better  and  more  efficient  one  can  be  devised.  Next 
to  the  best  plan  desirable  is  the  best  plan  practicable.  If  the 
existing  plan  be  the  exponent  of  the  highest  good  at  present 
attainable,  this  is  a  plea  for  supporting  it,  provided  its  influence 
be  not  positively  injurious.  Some  evils  may  be  wisely  borne,  in 
preference  to  the  hazard  of  severer  inflictions.  Providence  may 
yet,  in  a  mode  now  unseen,  infuse  into  the  common  schools  more 
religion.  As  their  character  depends  upon  their  administration,  a 
spiritual  improvement  in  the  administrators,  or  in  the  general  state 
of  society,  may  eventually  work  improvement  into  the  schools  them¬ 
selves.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  safe  to  forbear  long  with 
the  evils  of  great  public  institutions,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  destruction,  or  to  substitute  better 
ones  in  their  place. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  conceived  that  the  friends  of  Christian 
education,  however  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  common 
schools  in  the  land,  may  nevertheless  support  them  on  the  general 
plea  of  the  public  good.  To  this  remark  there  may  be  doubtless 
exceptions  in  different  States,  according  to  the  views  of  education 
entertained  by  Christians,  and  according  to  the  local  administration 
of  the  schools. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  State  system  have  no 
reason  to  oppose  parochial  schools. 

First,  because  these  schools  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  hostility 
to  the  State  system,  but  to  views  of  Christian  duty.  Church 
schools  are  established  for  purposes  which  the  State  cannot  accom¬ 
plish.  Whilst  the  latter  aims  only  at  qualifying  its  youth  to  be 
good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Church  aims  at  preparing 
them  both  for  the  duties  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come. 
Secular  education  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  good  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  but  religious  education  goes  farther,  and  is  better. 
The  Church  can  only  discharge  her  covenant  obligations  by  train- 
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ing  up  her  children  to  “  serve  God  and  to  keep  His  command¬ 
ments.”  Her  principles  require  her  to  educate  religiously,  how¬ 
ever  indifferent  others  may  feel  on  this  point.  And  not  only  her 
principles,  but  her  policy  impels  her  to  pursue  the  course  marked 
out  in  the  Scriptures.  The  hope  of  the  Church  depends,  under 
God,  upon  the  religious  training  of  her  youth.  She  needs  in  her 
service  pious  sons  and  daughters,  pious  fathers  and  mothers.  She 
needs  preachers,  elders,  teachers,  labourers  in  every  form ;  and 
unless  she  begins  early  and  perseveres  systematically,  there  is  no 
warrant  to  expect  the  supply  of  her  wants.  In  thus  advancing  her 
own  interests,  she  is  not  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  State.  She 
may  disapprove  of  many  of  its  arrangements,  and  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  so  much  excludes  religion  from  its  educational  plans ; 
but  she  wishes  well  to  all  efforts  which  enlighten  and  elevate  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Presbyterians  have  ever  shown  themselves 
to  be  the  friends  of  education.  They  love  light  and  knowledge ; 
they  love  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  by  whomsoever  planted, 
provided  they  inculcate  no  positive  error.  Presbyterians  have  had 
no  unimportant  share  in  putting  into  operation  the  common  school 
system  of  the  States,  outside  of  New  England.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Assembly  was  instrumental  in  devising  the  early 
measures  and  in  framing  the  first  laws  for  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey.*  Another  member  of  this  Assembly,  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Instruction  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  has 
done  more  than  any  man  to  systematize  and  render  efficient  plans 
for  common  school  instruction  in  that  honoured  State. f  Our 
Church  is  everywhere  known  as  the  promoter  of  education.  Her 
present  position  only  confirms  it.  She  is  for  education  at  any 
rate ;  and  if  the  State  cannot  give  education  with  religion  in  it, 
she  herself  goes  forward,  on  her  own  resources,  for  her  own  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  her  Master’s  cause.  Her  measures  are  in  self- 
defence,  rather  than  in  opposition  to  the  State.  Although  they 
necessarily  imply  some  dissatisfaction,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
irreconcilable  hostility ;  nor  does  it  prevent  her  from  co-operating 
with  all  other  classes  and  conditions  of  men  in  sustaining  common 
schools  for  the  masses.  With  such  a  spirit,  she  claims  indulgence 
in  setting  up  schools  of  her  own,  to  meet  her  own  peculiar  wants, 
and  to  do  a  work  which  no  one  can  do  but  herself. 

Secondly.  The  utmost  extent  to  which  the  denominational  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  now  carried  will  leave  much  ground  that  can  only  be 
occupied  by  the  State.  Parochial  schools  cannot  rival  or  super¬ 
sede  the  common  schools.  There  is  abundant  room  for  all.  At 
the  present  time,  a  large  number  of  private,  or  select,  schools  exist 
within  the  limits  of  States  which  have  adopted  the  common  school 
system.  In  Scotland,  the  number  of  “  adventure  schools,”  as  they 
are  there  called,  exceeds  the  number  of  parochial  schools.  There 
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is  no  interference,  because  all  have  enough  to  do.  Now,  if,  in  this 
country,  the  parochial  schools  should  so  far  increase  as  to  take  the 
place  of  the  thousands  of  private  schools,  no  clashing  between  the 
two  systems  would  take  place ;  and  even  if  parochial  schools  were 
added  to  the  number  of  private  schools,  the  interference  would  not 
be  for  evil.  The  probability  is  that  denominational  education, 
carried  to  the  utmost  limits  now  practicable,  would  not,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  population,  close  many  of  the  common  schools.  If 
every  church  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  a  parochial  school,  the 
public  schools,  even  on  the  supposition  that  their  number  would  be 
diminished  to  the  same  amount,  would  still  be  double  that  of  the 
Church  schools.  For  example  :  New  York  has  4084  churches,  and 
about  12,000  common  schools.  Now,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
latter  would  not  be  essentially  diminished  by  the  Church  schools,  if 
at  all.  But,  granting  that  the  common  schools  would  be  thereby 
reduced  to  8,000,  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  there  would  still  be 
a  wide  field  open  to  the  educational  efforts  of  the  State.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  denominational  zeal  could  not,  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  local  position,  establish  more  than  half 
the  number  of  the  schools  that  there  are  churches  in  the  State. 
Even  if  the  parochial  system  were,  therefore,  in  quite  successful 
operation,  the  relative  proportion  of  its  schools  in  that  State  would 
be  only  2,000  out  of  12,000.  The  public  school  system,  therefore, 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Church  system.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  both  classes  of  schools,  and  without  any  essential  inter¬ 
ference  between  them. 

Thirdly.  Denominational  schools  are  not  exclusive,  and  need 
not  be  offensively  sectarian.  In  fact,  they  are  open  to  all  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  children  of  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
even  Romanists  attend  our  Presbyterian  schools.*  And  where 
can  be  found  a  doctrinal  platform  less  sectarian  than  the  Shorter 
Catechism  ?  Its  doctrines  are  those  of  the  Reformation,  are  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  39  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  may  be 
freely  taught  to  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Lu¬ 
therans,  and  Presbyterians  of  every  name.  The  danger  of  secta¬ 
rianism  is  not  so  formidable  as  might  at  first  appear.  The  division 
of  the  people  into  denominations  does  not  prevent  them  from 
mingling  together  in  social  intercourse,  in  business  connexions  and 
in  political  parties.  Bigotry  is  commonly  the  result  of  ignorance. 
An  educated  Presbyterian,  however  strongly  he  may  be  attached 
to  his  own  form  of  faith  and  worship,  is  commonly  charitable  to¬ 
wards  those  who  differ  from  him.  Children,  thoroughly  taught 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  one  of  our  parochial  schools: 

“  During  these  two  terms  there  have  been  seventy  different  scholars  in  attendance. 
Both  parents  of  twenty-two  scholars  are  members  of  our  Church.  Of  six  others  the 
mothers  only  are  members.  The  parents  of  fourteen  others  are  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians.  The  parents  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight 
are  non-professors,  and  none  of  them  attend  worship  at  our  Church  except  the 
parents  of  five  children.  Thus  you  see  we  have  an  opportunity  for  usefulness.” 
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“the  chief  end  of  man,”  will  not  be  likely  to  grow  up  with  an  in¬ 
tolerant  spirit,  and  in  practices  subversive  of  social  harmony.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  true  brotherly 
love  in  a  community  will  be  increased  by  religious  education.  The 
friends  of  the  State  system  may,  therefore,  look  with  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  on  Church  schools,  as  really  contributing  a  large  share  of  kindly 
influences  upon  society. 

Fourthly.  Another  reason  for  the  co-existence  of  the  two  kinds 
of  schools  is  the  healthful  principle  of  competition.  Monopolies 
are  not  only  odious  but  dangerous.  The  granting  of  railroad  pri¬ 
vileges  by  the  State  to  a  mammoth  company  is  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  danger  of  allowing  the  State  to  control  the  entire 
•work  of  education  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
A  public  school  system  might  be  made  the  engine  of  immense  evil. 
It  has  the  training  of  a  nation  at  its  command ;  it  may  dictate  its 
reading  and  control  its  current  and  general  opinions.  Against 
dangers,  arising  from  State  exclusiveness  and  the  ambition  of  poli¬ 
tical  agents — dangers  which  have  threatened  already  one  of  our 
Commonwealths — Church  schools  are,  to  some  extent,  safeguards. 
Even  in  the  details  of  their  administration,  they  will  serve  to 
benefit  the  common  schools.  This  result  is  perfectly  manifest, 
with  the  small  experience  possessed  by  our  Church  in  her  own  in¬ 
stitutions.  An  enlightened  lover  of  the  State  system  should  rather 
welcome  than  frown  upon  parochial  schools,  as  affording  the  means 
of  a  healthful  competition  and  assisting  to  maintain  a  high  educa¬ 
tional  standard. 

Fifthly.  Let  the  patriot  remember  that  the  advantages  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  to  the  State  are  incalculably  precious.  The  only 
true  foundation  of  virtue  is  religion.  No  kingdom  can  prosper 
■where  Caesar  reigns  without  God.  '  National  prosperity  relies  upon 
Christianity  as  its  best  support ;  and,  especially  in  a  republic, 
should  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
be  encouraged  by  every  lover  of  his  country.  Wherever  the  truth 
of  God  is  taught,  there  virtue  receives  cultivation  and  the  true 
graces  of  patriotism  abound.  Religious  schools,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  them,  contain  the  best  materials  of  a  nation’s  strength. 
They  are  consecrated  to  God ;  they  inculcate  the  teachings  of  his 
Word ;  they  are  superintended  by  his  servants ;  they  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  covenant  and  promises ;  their  aim  is  to  make  con¬ 
verts  to  Christ ;  and  in  thus  sanctifying  secular  education  to  the 
highest  purposes,  they  are  training  for  the  State  its  best  and  most 
influential  citizens.  Surely,  the  advantages  of  religion  to  a  country 
are  great  enough  to  give  encouragement  to  all  the  institutions 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  can  rear  for  the  public  good. 

Sixthly.  Another  consideration,  calculated  at  least  to  mitigate 
the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  the  State  schools  towards  denomi¬ 
national  schools,  is  the  fact  that,  in  this  country,  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  are  guaranteed  to  all.  Every  church  has  a  perfect  right 
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to  establish  schools  in  which  religion  shall  be  taught  after  its  own 
doctrines  and  usages.  Ours  is  emphatically  a  “free  country.” 
However  far  the  State  may  aim  at  extending  the  advantages  of 
education,  it  cannot  lawfully  interfere,  in  any  form  or  manner,  to 
put  down  institutions  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  If 
the  Papists  decide  to  educate  their  own  children  in  their  own 
schools,  they  are  under  the  protection  of  law  in  so  doing.  The 
whole  question  is  one  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  each  denomi¬ 
nation  may  settle  for  itself,  and  which  involves  sacred  and  inalien¬ 
able  claims.  Argument  may  be  used  against  these  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  for  education ;  all  proper  means  be  employed  to 
convince  those  who  are  invested  with  authority  in  the  matter,  to 
refrain  from  exercising  their  privileges  ;  but  if  a  Church  prefers  to 
take  action  for  itself,  and  deliberately  adopts  the  policy  of  esta¬ 
blishing  religious  schools  under  its  own  superintendence,  its  rights 
in  the  case  should  be  duly  acknowledged  and  respected.  Whilst 
it  may  be  generally  admitted  that  no  Church  has  a  right  to  ask  the 
State,  in  this  country,  for  a  share  of  the  public  funds  in  teaching  its 
own  denominational  peculiarities  in  the  schools,  it  is  clear  that 
every  Church  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  embark  in  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  its  own  resources.  Such  an  admission  should  have  its 
due  influence  in  promoting  charity. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  adduced,  the  Board  conceive  that 
State  schools  and  Church  schools  are  entirely  compatible,  and  may 
readily  coexist  in  harmony.  If  it  has  been  proved,  first,  that  reli¬ 
gious  training  is  necessary ;  second ,  that  such  training  must  be  had 
in  schools ;  third ,  that  it  can  only  be  had,  to  the  extent  required 
in  parochial  schools  ;  and  fourth ,  that  parochial  schools  are  subsi¬ 
diary  to  State  schools,  and  not  hostile ;  then  there  is  a  solid  basis 
for  a  plea  of  charity  and  peace  on  this  whole  subject. 

THE  TRUE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  OE  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  respectfully  suggest  to  the  General 
Assembly  whether  the  true  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
reference  to  education,  may  not  be  summarily  stated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions  : — 

1st.  It  is  our  policy  to  sustain  the  common  schools — where  it 
can  be  consistently  done — and  ivith  the  Bible  in  them.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  that  knowledge  is  virtue  is  delusive  and  false ;  but  there  is 
more  hope  of  knowledge  than  of  ignorance.  Intelligence  is  good 
in  itself.  It  may,  indeed,  be  perverted ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  in 
itself  a  blessing.  Health  may  be  misused  by  a  strong  man,  but 
health  is  in  itself  good.  The  knowledge,  communicated  in  the 

public  schools,  is  of  great  advantage  in  a  country  like  this,  espe- 
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cially  when  it  exists  in  connexion  with  accessible  religious  privi¬ 
leges.  If  the  standard  in  the  public  schools  comes  short  of  the 
true  standard  of  Scripture — as  it  certainly  does — no  necessity  is 
imposed  upon  us  to  abandon  the  whole  system,  but  rather  to  ad¬ 
here  to  it  in  spite  of  its  imperfections.  The  fact  that  so  little 
religion  is  taught  in  these  institutions  is  a  great  public  calamity  ; 
but  the  calamity  would  probably  be  much  greater  if  there  were  no 
institutions  in  which  to  teach  anything.  In  some  localities,  how¬ 
ever,  the  condition  of  the  schools  may  be  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  Christians  to  support  them.  Let  all  be  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  their  own  mind. 

And  here  a  remark  may  be  made  about  the  importance  of  ex¬ 
erting  more  Christian  influence  in  the  oversight  of  the  common 
schools.  The  school  system  will  undoubtedly  degenerate  still  more 
if  Christians  as  a  body,  or  ministers  as  a  class,  cease  from  taking 
an  active  interest  in  its  management. 

The  friends  of  the  public  schools  may  lawfully  urge  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  text-book  common  to  every  Church.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  incorporated  into  the  customs  of  the  people ;  it  is 
acknowledged  in  our  halls  of  legislation,  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
and  in  our  public  and  social  usages.  A  great  many  of  the  State 
schools  might  admit  the  reading  and  the  studying  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  with  proper  exertions  on  the  part  of  Christians.  The 
tendency,  unfortunately,  is  the  other  way  ;  and  the  question  of  the 
versions  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  manage.  But 
Christians  and  patriots  should,  at  this  crisis,  rally  with  new  vigour 
and  perseverance,  in  order  to  do  all  that  can  be  lawfully  done  to 
keep  the  word  of  God  in  daily  contact  with  the  youth  of  the  land. 

2d.  Another  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  is  to  resist  the 
Papal  invasion  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  propagation  of  Ro¬ 
manism.  Free  toleration  being  granted  to  all  sects,  special  secta¬ 
rian  support  by  law  is  a  favour  inconsistent  with  equal  rights. 
The  Papal  claim  to  a  per  capita  share  of  the  educational  taxes  is 
unjust,  both  in  its  general  principle  and  in  its  particular  applica¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Papists  contribute  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  fund  the  merest  fraction,  so  that  they  aim  at  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  to  grasp  Protestant  funds  to  maintain  the  Romish  perver¬ 
sions  of  Scripture.  If  any  one  of  the  States  gives  to  any  one  sect 
particular  privileges  in  education,  every  other  sect  has  the  right  to 
demand  the  same  privileges.  But  no  sect,  except  the  Papal,  is 
intent  upon  obtaining  the  public  moneys  everywhere.  In  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Maryland,  and  other  States, 
the  Man  of  Sin  seems  to  have  organized  a  simultaneous  movement 
to  secure  a  proportion  of  State  funds  for  sectarian  purposes,  a 
demand  anti-republican  and  illegal  in  its  abstract  form,  as  well  as 
unjust  in  its  basis  of  apportionment.  Presbyterians  will  unite  with 
Christians  of  every  name,  and  with  all  lovers  of  their  country,  in 
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opposing  a  measure  so  inconsistent  with  the  civil,  religious,  and 
social  privileges  of  the  country. 

3d.  It  accords  with  our  true  policy  to  encourage  religious  schools 
and  academies  under  private  teachers ,  where  circumstances  favor 
their  establishment.  It  would,  however,  be  manifestly  unwise  and 
incongruous  to  leave  a  work  like  public  education  solely  to  indivi¬ 
dual  activity.  Even  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  books  calls  for 
a  public  system  of  colportage.  Religious  education  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  committed  altogether  to  private  superintendence,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  unquestionably  to  enlist  its  supplemental  aid.  There 
are  many  places  where  denominational  institutions  cannot  be  so 
well  sustained  as  private  ones.  Private  Christian  enterprise  has 
opportunities  of  great  usefulness  in  this  and  in  all  departments  of 
benevolence. 

4th.  This  leads  to  the  last  remark,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  sustain  institutions  of  learning  under  her 
own  care.  The  right  of  the  Church  to  educate  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  reared  by  our  own 
authority,  are  upon  a  religious  foundation,  suited  to  supply  our 
own  denominational  wants,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  public 
good.  Plundreds  of  youth  have  already  been  converted,  under 
God  through  their  instrumentality,  and  many  been  brought  into 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The  advantages  of  thorough  reli¬ 
gious  nurture  concur  with  other  considerations  of  duty,  in  urging 
us  to  uphold  all  institutions  which  God,  in  his  providence,  may 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  establishing.  Our  array  of  parochial 
schools,  small  though  it  be, — far  too  small — is  training  up  a  goodly 
number  of  sons  and  daughters  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  and 
immortality.  Our  academies  are  unfurling  their  banners  at  the 
North,  and  the  South,  and  the  East,  and  the  West,  and  summoning 
strong  companies  of  youth  to  prepare  to  do  their  part  in  the  army 
of  the  living  God.  Our  colleges  adopt  the  ancient  approved 
course  of  classical  learning,  thorough  discipline,  and  religious  in¬ 
struction,  and  should  be  sustained  on  the  most  ample  basis  of 
financial  endowment  and  ecclesiastical  patronage.  Our  theological 
seminaries,  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  partake  largely  of  the 
affections  and  prayers  of  the  Church ;  and  whether  established  at 
Bethel,  or  Jericho,  or  Gilgal,  or  Ramah,  should  possess  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  the  tribes,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  farthest  borders  of  the  land.  In  thus  rallying  around  our 
own  institutions,  we  are  true  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  our 
fathers;  are  loyal  to  our  Church  covenants,  whilst  our  attachment 
to  the  State  is  undiminished  ;  we  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  ourselves 
of  whatever  opportunities  of  further  progress  in  all  the  departments 
of  education  Providence  may  offer,  and  are  doing  a  work  which  no 
man  has  any  right  to  complain  of,  and  which,  we  trust,  our  God 
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will  graciously  approve  and  bless.  The  aim  of  the  Church  is  the 
salvation  of  her  children.  She  jeopards  immortal  interests  by  sur¬ 
rendering  education  exclusively  to  the  State.  Religious  training 
is  emphatically  her  own  domain.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent 
living  father  of  our  Church,  “  So  far  as  human  instrumentality  is 
concerned,  the  resources  of  the  world  are  found  in  the  Church  of 
Grod.  Her  scriptures  and  her  ministry,  her  Sabbaths  and  her  or¬ 
dinances,  her  religious  training  of  the  young,  and  her  prayers,  her 
bounty,  her  example,  and  her  self-denying  efforts  and  courage,  are 
the  hope  of  benighted  and  lost  men.”  If  circumstances  connected 
with  the  existing  condition  of  society  render  expedient  co-operation 
with  the  educational  movements  of  the  State,  it  is  still,  emphati¬ 
cally,  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  foster  her  own  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges.  Religious  truth  must  be  assiduously  inculcated  into 
the  minds  of  the  young.  We  must  openly,  faithfully  proclaim 
“  God’s  sayings,”  “  which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  thev 
should  make  them  knowrn  to  their  children :  that  the  genera¬ 
tion  to  come  might  know7  them,  even  the  children  which  should  be 
born ;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children  :  that 
they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of 
God,  but  keep  his  commandments.” 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Coutlandt  Van  Rensselaer, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


Fhiladelhia,  May,  1S53. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  following  is  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  last  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  cause  of  education  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  our  Church.  The 
extension  of  this  scheme  beyond  its  original  designation,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
subjects  of  parochial,  academical,  and  collegiate  education,  makes  it  of  vast 
importance.  The  repeated  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  to  this  enlargement 
of  the  object,  and  the  growing  conviction  in  our  Church  and  country  that  reli¬ 
gious  education  is  mainly  to  be  secured  by  denominational  institutions,  devolves 
much  responsibility  upon  this  Board.  So  far  as  the  Committee  can  discover,,  the 
Board  and  its  officers  seem  not  only  aware  of  this  responsibility,  but  determined 
to  act  up  to  it.  The  Executive  Committee,  and  especially  the  Corresponding  and 
Associate  Secretary,  seem  assiduous  in  their  duties,  and  deserve  the  approval  ana 
gratitude  of  the  Church.  Their  affairs  seemed  to  be  managed  not  only  in  the 
most  systematic  manner,  but  with  discretion,  energy,  and  economy ;  and  most 

happy  results  are  proceeding  from  their  labours. 

As  the  sphere  of  operations  is  enlarged,  so  it  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  our 
people  to  enlarge  their  benefactions,  as  the  Lord  blesses  them,  and  afford  all  the 
pecuniary  means  necessary  for  carrying  out  these  plans  which  are  proposed. 
While  it  is  more  difficult  to  commend  this  branch  of  benevolence  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  generally  than  of  some  other  branches  of  benevolence,  yet  to  persons 
of  enlarged  and  enlightened  views,  who  have  been  favoured,  in  God  s  bounty, 
with  the  means  to  do  it,  there  seems  nothing  more  appropriate  and  useful  than 
to  bestow  large  sums  in  donations  and  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  means  of  education  upon  a  religious  basis,  for  this  generation,  and  those 
which  are  to  follow  after.  Let  those  who  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  more  labourers  into  his  harvest,  accompany  their  prayer  with  corresponding 

exertions — acts  of  faith  and  oi  beneficence. 

The  Committee,  after  considering  attentively  the  Report  of  the  Board,  and 
examining  its  details,  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Assembly  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  lamentable  dearth  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the 
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Church,  while  the  call  both  from  the  Home  and  Foreign  fields  is  becoming  more 
frequent  and  pressing,  is  the  subject  of  serious  alarm;  involving  great  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  all  concerned,  and  demanding  in  the  most  urgent  manner  the  imme¬ 
diate  and'  particular  attention  of  ministers,  elders,  parents,  and  pious  young 
men ;  and  the  Assembly  express  the  opinion  that  constant  and  earnest  prayer 
should  be  made  to  the  “  Lord  of  the  harvest,”  both  in  public  and  private,  until  a 
gracious  answer  is  given  in  his  holy  providence  ;  and  that  the  last  Thursday  of 
February  next,  be  recommended  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  and  public  instruction 
on  this  subject  in  all  our  churches. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  sanction  the  alteration  of  the  rule  of  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  subject  of  appropriations,  so  as  to  allow,  under  particular 
circumstances,  an  increase  of  the  sum  above  the  maximum  now  granted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

3.  Resolved That  the  Assembly  gratefully  record  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving 
so  large  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  during 
the  year,  and  especially  in  pouring  out  His  Spirit  on  some  of  these  institutions, 
to  the  conversion,  edification,  and  salvation  of  numbers  of  their  youth. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  a  High  School  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  free  coloured  population  of  this  country,  meets  the  cordial  approbation  and 
recommendation  of  this  Assembly;  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be  wholly 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Presbytery  or  Synod  within  whose  bounds 
it  may  be  located,  thus  securing  such  an  education  as  shall  promote  the  usefulness 
and  happiness  of  this  class  of  our  people. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  effort  of  the  Synod  of  Arkansas  to  establish  “  Makemie 
College,”  within  its  wide  and  destitute  bounds  upon  the  frontier  of  population,  is 
entitled  to  the  special  support  of  the  friends  of  Christian  education  ;  and  it  is 
recommended  not  only  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  but  to  the  efficient  and 
liberal  co-operation  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  it  aid. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  in 
favour  of  the  general  education  of  the  people  ;  yet  whilst  the  General  Assembly 
cordially  welcome  and  rejoice  in  all  public  or  private  efforts,  not  anti-Christian, 
which  have  this  end  in  view,  and  which  recognise  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
they  still  deem  it  important  and  necessary  to  adhere  to  and  extend  their  own 
systems  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  as  Christian  institutions,  whose 
purpose  is  to  bring  up  their  youth  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  renewedly  recommend  the  objects  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  its  various  departments,  to  the  patronage  of  the  churches,  in 
such  form  as  each  may  deem  best. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


FIRST  CLASS,  ELECTED  IN  1850. - TERM  OF  SERVICE  WILL  EXPIRE  IN  1854. 


ministers: 


LAYMEN. 


Francis  Herron,  D.D., 
William  Neill,  D.D., 
Joseph  H.  Jones,  D.D., 
Wm.  Blackwood, 

Francis  McFarland,  D.D., 
Charles  Wadsworth, 
William  H.  Green, 

John  Miller. 


James  Lenox, 
William  Maxwell, 
James  N.  Dickson, 
Stephen  Colwell, 
Jos.  P.  Engles, 
Eugenius  A.  Nisbet, 
James  Dunlap, 

John  J.  Bryant, 
Wilfred  Hall. 


SECOND  CLASS,  ELECTED  IN  1851. — TERM  OF  SERVICE  WILL  EXPIRE  IN  1855. 


MINISTERS. 

Philip  Lindsley,  D.D., 
David  Magie,  D.D., 
George  Potts,  D.D., 

A.  W.  Leland,  D.D., 

C.  W.  Shields, 

M.  B.  Hope,  D.D., 

Wm.  W.  Phillips,  D.D., 
Wm.  Chester,  D.D. 


LAYMEN. 

Daniel  McIntyre, 
Nathaniel  Ewing, 
Thomas  McKeen, 
Humphrey  H.  Levitt, 
Frederick  V.  Krug, 
Joseph  Patterson, 

Wm.  S.  Ridgley,  M.D., 
James  H.  Fitzgerald, 
James  Blake. 


THIRD  CLASS,  ELECTED  IN  1852. — TERM  OF  SERVICE  WILL  EXPIRE  IN  1856. 


MINISTERS. 


LAYMEN. 


John  McCluskey,  D.D., 

S.  K.  Talmage,  D.D., 

S.  Ramsey  Wilson, 

J.  McElroy,  D.D., 

Wm.  L.  Breckenridge,  D.D., 
S.  Williamson,  D.D., 

Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.D., 
Samuel  D.  Alexander. 


Alexander  Osbourn, 
Henry  Potter, 
Samuel  Hepburn, 
Thomas  Henderson, 
J.  D.  Reinboth, 
Mark  Hardin, 
Gilbert  T.  Snowden, 
Patrick  Murphy, 
Grigsby  E.  Thomas. 


FOURTH  CLASS,  ELECTED  IN  1853. — TERM  OF  SERVICE  WILL  ENTIRE  IN  1857. 


MINISTERS. 


LAYMEN. 


John  Hall,  D.D., 

Nicholas  Murray,  D.D., 

A.  Macklin,  D.D., 

William  S.  Plumer,  D.D., 

W.  B.  Mcllvaine, 

J.  McDowell,  D.D., 

J.  N.  Campbell,  D.D., 

Francis  D.  Ladd, 

C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D.,  ex  off. 


Archibald  Robertson, 
Singleton  A.  Mercer, 
Matthew  Newkirk, 
Joseph  B.  Mitchell, 
William  Harris,  M.D., 
William  Nisbet, 
George  Sharswood, 
Andrew  Harris. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


James  N.  Dickson,  President. 

John  McDowell,  D.D.,  I 

James  Dunlap,  >  Vice-Presidents. 

Wm.  Harris,  M.D.,  j 

C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Wm.  Chester,  D.D.,  Associate  Secretary  and  General  Agent. 
F.  D.  Ladd,  Recording  Secretary. 

William  Main,  Treasurer. 

Joseph  B.  Mitchell,  1  Audi(ors_ 


S.  A.  Mercer, 

The  Board  meet  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month,  at  4  o’clock,  P.M. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


James  N.  Dickson,  Chairman , 
William  Neill,  D.D., 

C.  W.  Shields, 

Wm.  Blackwood, 

F.  D.  Ladd, 

C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D.,  ex  off. 
William  Chester,  D.D.,  ex  off. 


James  Dunlap, 

Wm.  Harris,  M.D., 
Alexander  Osbourn, 
Wilfred  Hall, 

George  Sharswood, 
Joseph  B.  Mitchell, 
William  Main,  ex  off. 


The  Executive  Committee  meet  every  Thursday,  at  o’clock,  P.M. 


Letters  and  Communications  for  the  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  on  the  subject  of 
Ministerial  Education,  or  of  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  &c.,  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  No. 
265  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Remittances  of  money  may  be  addressed  to  William  Main,  Esq.,  Treasurer , 
265  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Payments  may  also  be  made  to  Mr.  Wm.  RanJcin,  Jr.,  Mission  House,  New 
York;  Messrs.  Leech,  Me  Alpine  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Mr.  A.  Davidson,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Addresses  or  Sermons  on  the  subject  of  Education,  Reports  of  State  superinten¬ 
dents,  of  committees  or  of  trustees  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  Catalogues 
of  literary,  scientific,  or  theological  institutions,  or  any  documents  bearing  on  this 
general  subject,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Presbyterian  Education  Rooms, 
No.  265  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  A  suitable  acknowledgment  will  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  all  such  favours. 
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ABSTRACT  OB  PAYMENTS. 

Abstract  of  Payments  on  account  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  May  IsL  1852, 

to  May  5th,  1853. 


MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 


Expenditures  on  account  of  Candidates,  viz. : 
In  tlieir  Theological  Course, 

“  Collegiate  do. 

“  Academical  do. 

Refunded  Board  of  Publication, 
African  Fund,  .... 


$11,182  68 
8,093  23 
2,691  31 

-  $21,967  22 

396  00 
87  50 


GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


Expenditures  on  account  of  Schools, 

“  “  Academies, 

“  “  Colleges, 


Miscellaneous  Fund, 


$1,281  25 
3,175  97 
3,832  25 

-  8,289  47 

181  58 


OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 


Corresponding  Secretary’s  salary, 
Clerk  and  Book-keeper’s  “ 


$1,800  00 

1,000  00 

-  2,800  00 


AGENCIES. 


General  Agent’s  salary,  .... 

“  “  travelling  expenses, 

Rev.  Jas.  Wood’s,  D.D.,  salary, 

“  “  travelling  expenses, 

Rev.  W.  Spear’s  salary,  .... 

“  “  travelling  expenses, 

Travelling  expenses  of  Voluntary  Agents, 

A.  Davidson,  Treasurer,  Louisville,  Ky.,  . 


$1,541  63* 

289  78 
1,100  OOf 
238  20 
235  00 
66  87 
39  18 
25  00 

-  3,535  66 


*  For  lOy  months.  f  Tor  11  months. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Printing  Annual  Report,  circulars,  &c.,  proportion 
to  the  Ministerial  Fund,  $195  47 ;  to  General 

Fund,  $63  98, .  $259  45 

Part  printing  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  $105  95 ; 

Postage,  $190  62,  ......  296  57 

Care  of  Rooms,  $22  00 ;  Stationery,  $35  00 ;  Sun¬ 
dries,  $29  08, .  86  08 

-  642  10 


Total  Expenditures, 


$37,899  53 


Of  which,  Ministerial  Education  Fund, 
“  General  Education  Fund,  . 


$29,364  50 
8,535  03 


$37,899  53 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

3&iatstEiinl  lEhrntimt. 

The  special  attention  of  Presbyteries,  Teachers,  and  Candidates,  is  called  to 
these  rules,  which  refer  to  the  department  of  Ministerial  Education,  inasmuch  as 
difficulties  and  delays,  both  in  the  reception  and  quarterly  payments  of  students, 
as  well  as  other  inconveniences,  sometimes  occur  through  inattention  to  them. 

I.  ON  THE  RECEPTION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

Art.  1.  Every  person  looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  is  required  to  present 
the  testimonials  of  a  Presbytery  before  he  can  be  assisted  by  the  Board. 

Art.  2.  If  any  young  man  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Board,  he 
should  make  known  his  desire  to  his  pastor,  or  some  member  of  the  Presbytery 
to  which  he  would  naturally  belong,  who,  if  he  approves  of  it,  shall  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Presbytery  for  his  examination. 

Art.  3.  The  examination  shall  be  on  his  personal  and  experimental  piety,  on 
his  motives  for  seeking  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry,  on  his  attachment  to  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  relation  to  his  general  habits,  his  pru¬ 
dence,  his  studies,  his  talents,  his  gifts  for  public  speaking,  his  disposition  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  maintain  himself,  and  his  willingness  to  observe  the  rules  of 
the  Board. 

Art.  4.  An  Education  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Presbytery,  may  examine 
and  recommend  applicants  during  the  interval  of  the  meetings  of  the  Presbytery; 
and  the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee  has  been  found  by  many  Presbyteries 
highly  expedient,  not  only  to  meet  exigencies  that  may  arise,  but  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  corresponding  with,  and  watching  over  the  education  of  students. 

Art.  5.  If  the  examination  be  sustained,  a  detailed  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Board  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery,  of  the  name  of  the  applicant,  his  age,  residence,  church-membership, 
place  of  education,  progress  in  his  studies,  need  of  aid,  piety,  promise,  and 
whatever  else  may  seem  proper. 

FORM  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  A  PRESBYTERY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  held  at  on  the 

day  of  18  ,  the  person  whose  name  is  given  in  the 

following  report,  having  been  examined  in  conformity  with  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  hereby  recommended  to 
receive  aid  from  its  scholarships. 

- ,  Stated  Clerk. 


Name. 

Age. 

Residence. 

With  what 
church, 
connected. 

Stage  of 
education. 

Place  of 
study. 

Lowest 

amount 

required. 

To  whom  appro¬ 
priations  to  be  sent, 
and  to  what  place. 

[When  the  Report  is  made  by  the  Education  Committee,  the  above  form  may  be 
altered  to  correspond.] 

Art.  6.  No  person  shall  be  received  by  the  Board  unless  he  has  been  a  member 
in  regular  and  good  standing  in  some  Presbyterian  church  at  least  twelve  months; 
and  in  addition  to  giving  good  evidence  of  his  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  he  must  have  spent  at  least  three  months  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language. 
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Art.  7.  Applicants  will  be  received  under  the  care  of  the  Board  at  any  of  its 
regular  monthly  meetings ;  and,  as  a  universal  principle,  the  Board  will  refuse 
to  receive  no  one  who  has  been  regularly  recommended  by  a  Presbytery,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  these  rules. 

Art.  8.  When  a  student,  who  has  been  pursuing,  under  the  care  of  the  Board, 
his  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  shall  be  ready  to  enter  the  theological 
seminary,  he  must  submit  to  an  examination  by  his  Presbytery  on  all  the  points 
required  by  the  Form  of  Government.  And  if  such  examination  be  sustained,  he 
shall  thenceforth,  and  not  till  then,  be  considered  officially  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  theological  studies,  all  young  men  who  have  the 
ministry  in  view  shall  be  regarded  simply  as  students  on  probation,  under  the 
general  watch  and  patronage  of  the  Presbyteries. 

[The  Board  would  respectfully  say,  that  the  recommendation 'of  a  young  man 
is  so  solemn  an  event  to  himself,  and  involves  so  deeply  the  character  of  the 
Church  and  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Education,  that  it  demands  the  most 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration  ;  and  if  the  application  be  of  doubtful  expe¬ 
diency,  it  should  be  postponed  till  a  full  and  satisfactory  trial  can  be  made.] 

II.  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  Board  act  upon  the  principle,  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  make  provision 
for  the  education  of  such  of  her  sons  as  are  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  are  in  circumstances  to  require  her  aid ;  and  also,  that  those  who 
receive  her  aid  shall,  at  stated  intervals,  prove  themselves  entitled  to  it.  The 
Board  desire  to  rest  this  relation  between  the  Church  and  her  sons  on  the  ground 
of  mutual  obligation  and  responsibility. 

Art.  1.  The  appropriations  of  the  Board  are  made  under  the  form  of  scholar¬ 
ships ,  with  the  purpose  of  bearing  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  high  literary  attainments  in  all  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  possessing  these  attainments  as  a  condition  of  securing  and 
retaining  the  scholarships. 

The  scholarships  are  intended  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  candidates,  the 
equivalent  returned  to  the  Church  in  the  form  of  adequate  literary  and  theological 
preparation  for  the  sacred  office. 

Art.  2.  No  student  shall  receive  the  avails  of  a  scholarship,  until  the  testimo¬ 
nials  of  his  Presbytery  are  received  by  the  Board;  and  new  testimonials  will 
always  be  required  at  the  commencement  of  the  theological  course. 

Art.  3.  Every  person  on  a  scholarship,  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded, 
quarterly,  a  report  from  his  teacher,  showing  his  standing  for  piety,  talents,  dili¬ 
gence,  scholarship,  prudence,  economy,  health,  and  general  influence,  and  no 
remittance  shall  be  made  to  any  until  such  report  is  received. 

Art.  4.  Appropriations  shall  be  made  quarterly,  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November.  When  any  one  is  recommended  by  a 
Presbytery  at  a  period  intervening  between  the  quarter  days,  his  first  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  a  proportional  part  of  the  quarterly  allowance. 

Art.  5.  The  maximum  of  scholarships  shall  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  to  theological  students  and  seventy-five  dollars  to  all 
others. 

Art.  6.  No  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance. 

Art.  7.  Tuition  and  boarding  shall  always  be  first  paid  out  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  the  Board  will,  in  no  case,  be  responsible  for  debts  of  students. 

Art.  8.  As  the  scholarships  of  the  Board  necessarily  fall  short  of  the  entire 
wants  of  the  students,  so  the  friends  of  each,  and  the  student  himself,  will  be 
expected  to  make  all  proper  exertions  in  assisting  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
education. 

III.  GENERAL  RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

Art.  1.  Every  student  shall  be  considered  as  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Associate  Secretary  and 
General  Agent. 

Art.  2.  Every  student  is  required  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  study,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  study  of  theology ;  and  when  prepared,  to  pursue  a  three  years 
course  of  theological  studies. 
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Art.  3.  If,  at  any  time,  there  be  discovered  in  any  student,  such  defect  in 
capacity,  diligence,  prudence,  and  especially  in  piety,  as  'would  render  his  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  ministry  a  doubtful  measure,  it  shall  be  considered  the  sacred 
duty  of  the  Board  to  withdraw  their  appropriations.  Students  shall  also  cease  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  Board,  when  their  health  shall  become  so  bad  as  to 
unfit  them  for  study  and  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  when  they  are  manifestly 
improvident,  and  contract  debts  without  reasonable  prospects  of  payment ;  when 
they  marry ;  when  they  receive  the  assistance  of  any  other  Educational  Board  or 
Society ;  when  they  fail  to  make  regular  returns,  or  cease,  by  a  change  of  circum¬ 
stances,  to  need  aid. 

Art.  4.  If  any  student  fail  to  enter  on  or  continue  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
unless  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is  providentially  prevented,  or  cease  to 
adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  change  his  place  of  study, 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  continue  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  an  institution  not  approved  by  them,  or  withdraw  his  connexion 
from  the  Church,  of  which  this  Board  is  the  organ,  without  furnishing  a  reason 
which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee,  he  shall  refund  with  inte¬ 
rest,  all  the  money  he  may  have  received  of  this  Board. 

Art.  5.  When  any  student  shall  find  it  necessary  to  relinquish  study  for  a  time, 
to  teach  or  otherwise  increase  the  means  of  support,  he  shall  first  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  if  he  shall  not  be  absent  from  study  more 
than  three  months,  his  appropriations  will  be  continued;  but  if  longer,  they  will 
be  discontinued,  or  continued  in  part,  according  to  circumstances. 

Art.  6  The  periodicals  of  the  Board  shall  be  sent,  gratis,  to  all  students,  who 
desire  to  receive  them. 

Art.  7.  When  the  official  relation  between  the  student  and  the  Board  ceases, 
or  is  about  to  cease,  he  is  expected  to  notify  the  Board  in  due  time,  stating  the 

reason. 

Art.  8.  When  a  student  has  ceased,  for  a  period  longer  than  a  year,  to  receive 
aid  from  the  Board,  he  shall  be  required  to  present  new  testimonials  from  his 
Presbytery,  or  its  Education  Committee,  before  his  name  can  be  restored  to  the 

roll. 

Art.  9.  The  reception  of  an  appropriation  by  a  student  shall  be  considered  as 
expressing  a  promise  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  requisitions  of  the  Board. 

Art.  10.  As  all  intellectual  acquisitions  are  of  comparatively  little  value  with¬ 
out  the  cultivation  of  piety,  it  is  affectionately  recommended  to  every  candidate 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  practical  duties  of  religion ;  such  as  reading  the 
Scriptures ;  secret  prayer  and  meditation ;  attendance  on  religious  meetings  on 
the  Sabbath  and  during  the  week  ;  endeavours  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others ; 
and  the  exhibition,  at  all  times,  of  a  pious  and  consistent  example. 

IV.  ON  AUXILIARIES. 

Art.  1.  Every  Presbytery  is  considered  an  auxiliary  to  the  Board,  so  far  as 
that  relation  is  implied  by  the  transmission  of  an  annual  report  of  their  Education 
operations  to  the  Board,  as  the  organ  of  the  General  Assembly.  [This  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  standing  order  of  the  Assembly,  of  long  continuance,  and  is  made  with 
the  view  of  embodying  in  the  Annual  Beport  to  the  Assembly,  all  that  is  done  by 
the  Church  on  the  subject  of  education.] 

Art.  2.  Those  Presbyteries  which  co-operate  directly  with  the  Board  by  the 
adoption  of  these  regulations  and  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  general  trea¬ 
sury,  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  aid  for  all  the  candidates  regularly  received  under 
their  care,  however  much  th §  appropriations  necessary  may  exceed  the  contributions 
of  said  Presbyteries. 
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Under  the  following  rules  and  regulations,  the  aid  extended  by  the  Board  to 
institutions  of  learning,  shall,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  applied  to  assist  in  making 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  salary  of  the  instructors. 

I.  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  Organization  of  the  School. — 1.  Every  school  applying  for  aid  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  must  be  under  the  care  of  the  Session  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Presbytery. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  elementary  education,  the  Bible  must 
be  used  as  a  text-book  for  daily  instruction  in  religion,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism 
must  be  taught  at  least  twice  a  week. 

3.  The  teacher  must  be  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

4.  The  school  must  be  opened  with  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible  ;  and  sing¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  practicable,  must  be  taught  in  the  school,  and  united  with  the  other 
devotional  exercises. 

On  Application  for  Aid. — 1.  All  applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  or  its  Education  Committee. 

2.  Such  applications  must  state  to  the  Board  of  Education  what  amount  has 
been  raised,  or  is  expected  to  be  raised,  for  the  purposes  of  the  school ;  and  what 
amount  is  needed  from  the  Board.  Also  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school. 

3.  The  application  must  be  renewed  through  the  Presbytery  annually,  if  aid  is 
needed. 

Appropriations. — 1.  The  maximum  of  appropriations  from  the  Board,  shall 
not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exceed  $75  per  annum,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  many 
cases  a  less  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

2.  An  annual  deduction  will  be  made  on  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

3.  Appropriations  shall  be  paid  semi-annually  on  the  reception  of  a  report 
from  the  session  of  the  church,  giving  the  statistics  and  stating  the  financial  and 
general  condition  of  the  school. 


II.  ACADEMIES. 

The  above  rules  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  academies  under  the  care  of 
Presbyteries.  The  amount  of  appropriations  to  academies  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

III.  COLLEGES. 

1.  Every  college  applying  for  aid  to  the  Board  of  Education,  must  have  an 
ecclesiastical  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  the  Bible  and  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  must  be  used  as  books  for  instruction  in 
the  truths  and  duties  of  religion. 

2.  Appropriations  shall  be  paid  semi-annually  on  the  reception  of  a  report 
from  the  Trustees,  giving  the  statistics  and  stating  the  financial  and  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  college.  The  amount  of  appropriations  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

IV.  MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TEACHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

When  the  aid  of  the  Board  is  desired  for  students  in  schools,  academies,  or  col¬ 
leges,  not  having  the  ministry  definitely  in  view,  it  shall  only  be  granted  on  high 
testimonials  from  two  ministers  and  an  elder  of  the  Presbytery,  1st,  of  previous 
religious  training  ;  2d,  of  moral  character ;  3d  of  intellectual  capacity ;  4th,  of 
diligence  and  desire  of  knowledge.  The  rules  of  the  Board  relating  to  persons 
who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  shall  apply  to  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  difference 
of  circumstances  will  admit.  The  amount  of  aid  usually  granted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  is  $50  per  annum. 
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CIRCULAR,  PREPARED  FOR  THE  DAY  OF  SPECIAL 

PRAYER,  1853. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  adopted  the  following  reso- 
ution  at  their  last  sessions  in  Charleston : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  recognise  with  gratitude  the  goodness  of  God  in 
pouring  out  his  grace  upon  several  of  our  institutions  of  learning  during  the  past 
pear ;  and  whilst  the  churches  are  invoked  to  pray  without  ceasing  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  for  the  continuance  of  his  favour,  the  last  Thursday  of  February 
next  is  recommended  for  general  observance  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  youth  of  our  land  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in 
literary  institutions,  and  especially,  that  many  of  them  may  be  called  and  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.” 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a  desire  to  discharge 
their  duty  in  the  present  exigency,  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  statistics  and 
information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  ministerial  education  within  our  bounds, 
have  directed  us  to  prepare  a  Circular,  which  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  distinctly  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly, 
in  their  Annual  Report  for  the  last  few  years,  to  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  In  a  stationary  country,  and  in  a  well-pro¬ 
vided  Church,  this  condition  of  things  might  excite  no  alarm ;  but  in  a  country, 
advancing  in  population  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  as  our  own,  and  in  a  Church 
which  has  already  about  500  vacant  congregations,  the  subject  assumes  quite  a 
different  and  a  very  serious  aspect.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  our  Church  is 
suffering  great  loss  from  the  inadequacy  of  her  present  ministerial  resources,  and 
that  the* prospect  for  the  future  is  still  more  dark  and  gloomy.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stations,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  whose  ungathered  harvests 
must  remain  the  monuments  of  our  faithless  cultivation  and  criminal  supineness. 

In  the  Circular,  issued  a  year  ago,  a  variety  of  statistics  were  given,  to  prove 
that  our  candidates  had  not  increased  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  statistics 
which  follow,  are  in  a  new  form,  and  serve  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  then 
reached.  The  tables  exhibit  the  total  number  of  theological  students  at  all  the 
Seminaries  of  our  Church  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  com¬ 
pare  the  last  five  with  the  preceding  five  years. 

Theological  Students  for  the  last  Five  Years,  or  from  1849  to  1853. 


1849 

’50 

’51 

Princeton, 

150 

136 

150 

Alleghany, 

48 

51 

43 

Prince  Edward, 

16 

13 

13 

Columbia, 

19 

22 

25 

New  Albany, 

Cincinnati, 

*17 

19 

23 

Total  Theological  Students, 

250 

241 

254 

Average  number,  250  2-5. 


’52 

137 

50 

12 

32 

22 

14 

267 


’53 

120 

52 

11 

32 

14 

11 

240 


For  the  Preceding  Five  Years,  or  from  1844  to  1848. 


1844 


Princeton,  119 

Alleghany,  51 

Prince  Edward,  32 

Columbia,  23 

New  Albany,  *19 


Total  Theological  Students,  244 


’45 

’46 

’47 

’48 

140 

149 

165 

147 

48 

56 

48 

48 

26 

21 

18 

*16 

25 

16 

13 

20 

*18 

*13 

*14 

*15 

257 

255 

258 

246 

Average  number,  252. 


*  Estimated  from  the  number  of  new  students  in  each  year. 
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These  statistics  show — First,  That  the  average  number  of  students  for  the  last 
five  years  is  less  than  for  the  preceding  five.  And,  Secondly,  That  the  number  of 
students  for  the  present  year  is  less  than  for  any  year  in  the  whole  series.  Can 
such  facts  be  contemplated  without  surprise,  anxiety,  sorrow  even  unto  tears, 
and  supplications  ? 

The  only  hope  of  the  Church  is  in  God.  Thither  we  must  look,  and  look  now 
— and  as  we  have  not  done  hitherto — before  the  evil  widens  and  deepens  the 
breaches,  and  dearth  and  woe  overspread  the  Church. 

The  Assembly  have  appointed  a  day  of  special  prayer.  But  the  great  want,  it 
is  believed,  is  in  fervent,  habitual  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  The  raising 
up  of  a  ministry  of  high  qualifications,  and  of  sufficient  numbers,  is  one  of  the 
last  subjects  that  can  dispense  with  earnest  prayer  to  God.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  real  origin  of  our  difficulties,  at  the  present  crisis,  is  in  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  of  private  and  public  supplications  for 
Heaven-sent  men  ? 

Allow  us,  without  arrogating  the  office  of  instructing  others,  to  suggest,  as 
topics  bearing  upon  the  day  of  special  prayer,  such  as  these ; 

1.  The  general  connexion  between  prayer  and  Divine  blessing.  God  always 
invites  his  people  to  make  known  their  wants.  Praying  seasons  are  hopeful 
seasons  in  the  spiritual  kingdom.  In  God’s  general  administration,  according  to 
the  Church’s  prayers,  will  be  her  rewards,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  growth 
and  prosperity. 

2.  It  is  specially  hopeful  for  the  Church  to  pray  and  labour  for  youth.  The 
covenant,  in  its  wonderful  provisions  of  mercy,  has  a  special  intent  towards  chil¬ 
dren.  “To  Thee  and  to  thy  seed”  are  the  promises.  The  weakest  faith  need 
not  stagger  here.  The  vast  majority  of  our  communicants  are  converted  in  early 
life.  Prayer  for  youth  is  always  well-directed  prayer. 

3.  Providence  has  shown  the  hopelessness  of  praying  for  educated  youth.  This 
topic  belongs  particularly  to  the  present  occasion ;  and  the  following  facts, 
occurring  within  our  own  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  illustrate  the 
directness  of  the  Divine  answer  to  the  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of  the  youth  in 
Colleges. 

Centre  College,  Kentucky. — Last  year,  a  revival  of  religion  commenced  in 
this  Institution,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  observances  of  the  day  of 
special  prayer.  The  revival  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  students.  Dr.  Young  writes  thus  about  the  state  of  religion  generally 
in  the  College  of  which  he  is  the  President: — “  The  efforts  of  His  people  to  rear 
an  Institution,  in  which  His  great  name  might  be  honoured,  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  taught  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  as  their  fathers  had  worshipped 
Him,  have  in  no  other  respect  been  so  signally  approved  by  His  blessing,  as  in 
the  repeated  and  gracious  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  the  students. 
That  wonderful  work  of  grace,  which  began  in  1826,  and  continued  in  1827, 
which  extended  to  all  the  congregations  of  our  Church  throughout  the  State,  and 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  Presbyteries  in  Kentucky,  commenced  among  the 
students  of  Centre  College,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  eleven  different  years 
have  been  marked ,  in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  by  revivals  of  religion.  The  last 
of  these  manifestations  of  Divine  mercy  was  granted  during  the  present  session 
of  1852,  and  its  visible  result,  thus  far,  has  been  a  profession  of  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  on  the  part  of  forty-five  of  the  students,  who  have  united  with  the 
Church.” 

Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  was  also  favoured  with  a  religious  awa¬ 
kening  of  uncommon  power,  which  commenced  under  similar  circumstances.  A 
friend  writes: — “Jefferson  has  been  blessed  with  a  precious  season  of  revival. 
It  began  on  the  day  set  apart  for  special  praper.  It  seems  to  verify  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  prophet,  that  while  God’s  people  were  calling  upon  God  and  con¬ 
fessing  their  sins,  and  presenting  their  petitions,  God  heard  and  answered  them. 
About  forty-five  students  of  the  college  have  professed  a  hope,  and  fifteen  others, 
principally  in  the  Ladies’  Seminary,  have  been  hopefully  converted.  A  deep, 
solemn  influence  still  pervades  the  Seminary,  but  the  College  has  disbanded,  and 
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very  many  have  gone  forth  under  deep  convictions.  Many  who  had  not  thought 
of  it,  or'were  undecided,  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  the  ministry. 

I  trust  thousands  shall  rejoice,  not  only  through  time,  hut  through  eternity’s 
ceaseless  ages,  and  praise  God  for  this  revival.” 

Oglethorpe  University,  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  history  of  grace  to  record.  President  Talmage  writes  : — “Whether  it  arises 
from  the  religious  character  of  the  teachers  in  such  Institutions — or  the  early 
training  of  the  pupils  that  resort  to  these  places — or  to  the  facilities  to  introduce 
religious  instruction — or  to  the  special  prayers  of  the  Church — or  to  all  these 
combined — this  Institution  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  number  of  precious  revivals. 
During  the  years  of  1846,  1847,  1848,  1850,  and  1852,  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
poured  out  in  copious  measures  upon  the  pupils,  and,  at  the  close  of  several 
college  years,  nearly  the  whole  number  had  become  hopefully  pious. 

“  The  revival  during  the  past  winter  afforded  a  most  striking  and  encouraging 
instance  of  direct  answer  to  prayer.  It  began  on  the  night  of  the  last  Thursday 
of  February,  the  day  set  apart  for  the  annual  concert  for  prayer  in  behalf  of 
colleges.  After  public  service  in  the  chapel  during  the  day,  the  pious  students 
appointed  a  special  prayer-meeting  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  at  night.  To 
their  wonder  and  delight,  a  large  number  of  their  fellow-students  were  present, 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  such  meetings. 

“  There  had  been,  up  to  that  hour,  no  special  indications  of  the  presence  of 
God’s  Spirit.  At  that  meeting,  however,  whilst  engaged  in  singing,  prayer,  and 
reading  the  Word,  a  powerful  influence  came  down  upon  them,  and  the  whole 
assembly  was  bathed  in  tears.  Worldly  professors  were  smitten  with  remorse  ; 
careless  sinners  were  pricked  to  the  heart ;  and  one  that  had  been  sorrowing 
under  conviction  for  sin,  found  hope  in  Christ.  From  that  night,  a  series  of  daily 
religious  meetings  were  kept  up  for  weeks. 

“  Of  the  senior  class,  consisting  of  fifteen,  all  but  one  professed  a  hope  in  Christ. 
Of  these,  a  large  majority  have  selected  the  Christian  ministry  as  their  chosen 
work.  A  spirit  of  self-consecration,  and  an  interest  in  foreign  missions,  have 
been  awakened,  throughout  the  institution,  which  promise  happy  results.” 

Miami  University,  Ohio. — Dr.  Anderson,  the  President,  writes: — “We  had  a 
very  precious  revival  of  religion  in  our  Institution”  just  after  the  day  of  special 
prayer,  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  fifty  young  men  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledging  of  Christ.  “  There  are  now  in  this  Institution  about  one  hundred  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion,  of  whom  sixty  or  seventy  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.” 

Hanover  College,  Indiana. — This  Institution  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
religious  prosperity.  During  the  year  1851,  God  poured  out  his  Spirit  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  in  connexion  with  the  exercises  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  At  that  time,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  professors  of  religion ;  and  out  of  the  Senior  Class  of  twenty-two,  no 
less  than  thirteen  were  seeking  the  ministry  in  home  or  foreign  fields. 

These  facts  are  precious  testimonies  to  the  willingness  of  God  to  answer  prayer 
in  behalf  of  educated  youth  in  institutions  of  learning.  Sister  institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  Princeton,  Hampden  Sidney,  Washington,  Lafayette, 
Oakland,  Williams,  Amherst,  Yale,  Jacksonville,  Crawfordsville,  Marietta,  Mid- 
dlebury,  &c.,  have  had  equally  strong  evidences  that  God  hears  and  answers 
prayer,  and  blesses  our  young  men  with  grace  and  peace. 

4.  Prayer  for  ministers  has  a  divine  warrant.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  express  com¬ 
mand,  and  is  imperatively  binding  upon  the  Church  throughout  her  days,  her 
Sabbaths,  her  years,  and  her  generations.  Prayer  brings  the  Church  to  God. 
Here  is  the  stimulant  of  hope ;  the  secret  of  power  ;  the  pledge  of  a  blessing : 
“  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest.”  Many  a  precious  youth  has  been  prayed  into  the  ministry.  The 
Spirit  works  through  instrumentalities,  and  according  to  his  soverign  good  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  names  of  multitudes  of  faithful  heralds 
of  salvation  are  recorded  as  Samuels,  heard  of  God.  A  large  number  have 
entered  the  ministry,  who  were  converted  in  college  revivals ;  others  have  been 
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the  subjects  of  daily  prayer  by  parents  and  friends  ;  and  all  have  been  more  or 
less  commended  to  God’s  grace  by  heartfelt  supplications. 

The  neglect  of  the  Church,  in  not  adequately  honouring  the  means  placed 
within  her  power,  is  receiving  a  providential  warning,  which  it  is  time  to  heed. 
The  Board  of  Education  reiterate  the  conviction,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
in  our  Church  affords  real  ground  of  ALARM.  Not  because  God  is  unwilling  to 
hear— blessed  be  His  name  for  His  mercy,  patience,  and  abounding  grace ! — but 
because  so  little  prayer,  and  prayer  of  the. right  kind,  is  offered  for  the  ministry 
— so  little  anxiety  is  felt  by  the  Church  at  large  on  the  necessity  and  means  of 
its  increase — so  little  consecration  of  children  to  this  great  work,  and  earnest 
training  of  them  for  it — so  much  worldliness  and  wealth-grasping — so  much  love 
of  ease,  and  minding  of  our  own  things,  rather  than  the  things  of  Christ :  these 
are  the  grounds  of  alarm.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  our  Church 
needs  a  reformation  on  the  whole  subject  of  her  interest  and  her  efforts  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  ministry.  An  annual  prayer  on  a  special  occasion  does  not, 
will  not,  cannot  meet  the  exigency.  Ten  years  of  stationary  statistics  afford  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  general  delinquency  of  prayer  and  labour  throughout  our 
bounds.  Lord,  revive  us  !  revive  us  in  the  midst  of  these  years  !  An  awakening 
in  every  congregation — an  awakening  throughout  the  whole  Church — is  to  be 
devoutly  sought.  If  it  be  begun  in  the  matter  of  PRAYER,  it  will  find  work  in 
all  the  appropriate  instrumentalities  of  training  and  instruction,  which  are  bound 
up  by  the  power  of  God  in  the  answer. 

Whilst  prayer,  heartfelt  and  persevering,  is  the  main  duty  to  be  insisted  upon 
in  the  raising  up  of  a  suitable  and  numerous  ministry — prayer,  as  the  means  of 
securing  God’s  favour,  and  of  leading  to  all  right  action — we  cannot  close  this 
circular,  without  a  brief  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Church 
in  Christian  institutions.  Is  it  not  an  inconsistency  to  pray  to  God  to  convert  our 
youth,  and  to  bring  many  of  them  into  the  ministry,  when  these  very  youth  are 
allowed  to  receive  their  public  education  at  schools  and  institutions  where  no 
sound  Christian  instruction  is  communicated  ?  The  Board  are  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded  that  neglect  at  this  point  is  one  of  the  bad  signs  of  the  times.  The  evil 
of  an  irreligious,  or  a  non-religious  education,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  corrected, 
calls  for  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  under  the  Church's  own  care.  In  the 
providence  of  God,  the  Board  of  Education  have  received,  for  the  present  year, 
a  donation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  applicable  to  the  establishing  and  sustaining 
of  parochial  schools.  Such  institutions,  as  well  as  academies  and  colleges, 
where  the  truth  of  Christ  is  taught  by  Christian  teachers,  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  increase  of  members,  and  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  The  attention  of 
Sessions  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  their  circum¬ 
stances  may  require. 

It  may  be  added  that  our  Church  has  now  an  array  of  Theological  Seminaries, 
generally  well  endowed,  which  can  afford  facilities  for  the  education  of  a  very 
large  number  of  candidates :  but  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  candidates  do  not 
present  themselves,  in  the  proportion  of  our  ability  to  train  them  for  their  office. 
Here  is  the  want;  and  where  is  the  relief?  Just  where  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  “The  harvest  truly  is  great;  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye, 
therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His 
harvest.” 

Trusting  that  the  special  prayers  of  the  last  Thursday  of  February  may  be 
perpetuated  in  the  habitual  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  that  a  rich  blessing  may 
be  poured  out  from  heaven  upon  our  own  and  sister  Churches,  so  that  many  of 
the  youth  of  the  land  may  be  called  and  qualified  by  divine  grace  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

We  are,  fraternally,  yours, 

C.  Van  Rensselaer, 
William  Chester. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Presbyterian  Education  Rooms,  Philadelphia, 

February  8th,  1853. 
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A  PASTORAL  LETTER  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE 

GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

Issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Presbyterian  Education  Rooms,  Philadelphia, 

February,  1853. 

Dear  Brother  in  Christ  : — It  is  our  earnest  desire,  in  this  pastoral  letter,  to 
assist  the  reflections  -which  may  naturally  arise  in  your  mind,  on  the  day  of 
special  prayer,  from  the  inquiry,  “  What  can  I  do  to  increase  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry ,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  Such  an  inquiry  is  obviously 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  observance,  recommended  by  the  Assembly, 
and  with  a  true  sense  of  your  own  responsibility. 

1.  Permit  us  alfectionately  to  specify,  as  an  instrumentality  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  the  influence  of  your  personal  example.  A  holy  life  is  the  crowning  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Gospel  plan.  It  is  an  argument  priceless  and  irresistible  for  every¬ 
thing  good.  The  best  recommendation  to  others  of  the  sacred  profession  you  are 
aiming  to  enter,  is  your  own  appreciation  of  it,  as  indicated  by  a  holy  walk  and 
conversation.  A  candidate  for  the  ministry  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
opinions  and  purposes  of  others.  This  influence,  generally  an  unconscious  one, 
is  both  extensive  and  efficacious,  and  needs  the  careful  supervision  of  the  inward 
principle  of  spiritual  religion.  How  precious  is  the  example  of  a  classmate,  or 
friend,  of  eminent  piety,  in  keeping  before  your  mind  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  ministry !  His  very  presence  excites  awe  and  reminds  of  heaven.  His 
life  is  an  argument  for  his  profession.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  will  give  a  favour¬ 
able  representation  of  its  claims ;  and  commend  the  pursuit,  which  he  has  felt 
called  of  God  to  engage  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prejudice  which  an  unsuitable,  indiscreet,  or  godless 
candidate  may  excite  against  the  ministry,  can  never  be  portrayed  in  human 
language.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  prejudice  has  been  engendered  in  many 
a  neighbourhood.  Failures  are  injurious  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  compu¬ 
tations  of  the  delinquent,  and  are  followed  by  a  desolation  which  it  is  always 
easier  to  create  and  to  extend  than  to  repair.  Failures  are  not  properly  limited 
to  those  candidates  who  cease  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  who  turn  off  into 
other  professions.  Some  who  persevere  in  their  preparatory  studies  do  more  evil 
to  the  ministerial  ranks  than  those  who  have  deliberately  changed  their  course. 
Every  candidate  fails  in  an  important  sense,  when  he  produces  the  impression 
that  he  is  undervaluing  the  solemnity  and  responsibility  of  the  sacred  office,  or 
has  inadequate  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  world,  indeed, 
is  prone  to  censure  severely,  and  is  often  uncharitable  in  its  criticisms  ;  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  its  estimate  of  character  is  more  apt  to  be  too  favourable  than  the 
reverse.  And  even  if  a  want  of  charity  were  the  general  characteristic  of  its 
decisions,  this  very  perversity  would  constitute  a  plea  for  Christian  watchfulness 
and  prudence.  A  careless  word,  a  hasty  temper,  and,  much  more,  a  guilty  act, 
on  the  part  of  a  candidate,  may  fatally  impair,  in  the  minds  of  others,  the  au¬ 
thority  and  dignity  of  the  sacred  office  itself.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  young 
man,  who  has  not  the  requisite  qualifications  of  piety,  or  of  intellect,  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  ministry  himself,  to  keep  others  out  of  it.  There  is  unquestionably  great 
need  of  high  personal  character,  in  order  to  exalt  the  profession,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wicked  and  gainsaying  generation. 

Some  of  the  best  friends  of  our  Church  have  expressed  their  fears  lest  a  too 
easy  access  to  the  ministry,  through  the  system  of  benevolent  aid  extended  to 
students,  may  not  have  impaired  its  general  character  and  usefulness,  as  well  as 
its  numbers.  Whilst  the  Board  of  Education  have  no  evidence  of  the  justice  of 
this  apprehension,  it  is  their  duty  to  take  warning  from  every  friendly  suggestion, 
and  to  endeavour  to  “  stir  up  the  pure  minds”  of  the  young  brethren  under  their 
care,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  in  reference  to  all  proper  topics  of  exhorta¬ 
tion.  High  personal  qualifications  are  necessary  conditions  in  keeping  the 
operations  of  the  Board  free  from  reproach.  The  evil  of  encouraging  improper 
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candidates  extends  into  the  very  heart  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Nor  is 
it  the  least  of  its  results  that  it  reacts  against  the  increase  of  the  ministry. 

We,  therefore,  tenderly  invite  you  to  consider  the  connexion  that  exists  between 
your  own  character,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  call  the  attention  of  her 
pious  youth  to  the  ministerial  office.  One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  you  can 
effectively  co-operate  in  these  efforts,  is  by  presenting  an  example  of  what  a 
minister  ought  to  be.  Let  your  light  shine.  Let  the  graces  of  your  Christian 
character  unite  with  the  dignity  of  the  office,  in  pleading  for  good-will  toward  it. 
An  old  writer  has  said:  “  That  is  not  the  best  sermon  which  makes  the  hearers 
go  away  talking  to  one  another,  and  praising  the  speaker ;  but  that  which  makes 
them  go  away  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  hastening  to  be  alone.”  So  that  is  not 
the  best  candidate  who  makes  the  greatest  impression  for  ready  wit,  and  polished 
manners,  and  deepest  intellect ;  but  the  one  who  has  most  of  the  love  of  Christ 
in  his  heart,  and  who  adds  to  the  acquisitions  of  learning  the  force  of  a  religious 
character,  that  represents  truth  and  grace  to  men. 

2.  A  candidate  for  the  ministry  may  assist  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  his 
profession  by  judicious  intercourse  with  pious  and  promising  young  men.  The  amount 
of  ignorance  prevailing  in  the  Church,  on  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  its 
claims,  its  wants,  &c.,  is  not  inconsiderable.  There  are  comparatively  few  means 
of  instruction,  and  the  subject  itself  has  its  mysteries  and  sacred  difficulties. 
You  have  yourself  felt  the  need  of  friendly  counsel  in  solving  its  cases  of  con¬ 
science  ;  and  perhaps  your  mind  was  first  called  to  consider  the  matter  through 
the  timely  exhortations  of  some  one  who  was  interested  in  doing  good.  Is  there 
no  pious  young  man  within  your  circle,  of  the  right  qualifications,  whom  you 
could  reach  in  a  similar  way  ?  The  influence  of  a  good,  serious  talk  may  form 
and  shape  his  whole  future  life.  Or  a  letter,  addressed  to  him,  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  its  effect. 

There  is  undoubtedly  need  of  great  prudence  in  introducing  and  in  pressing 
such  a  subject.  Mischief  may  be  often  done,  instead  of  good,  in  urging  young 
men  to  become  candidates ;  and  even  the  way  of  proposing  and  arguing  the 
claims  of  the  ministry  may  be  repulsive  and  do  harm.  But  God  gives  wisdom  to 
those  who  love  Him  and  who  ask  for  it.  When  the  heart  is  right,  the  language  is 
not  often  wrong.  Friendship  sanctions,  and  religion  enjoins,  the  duty  of  social 
exhortation  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  which  may  be  wrought  by 
the  timely  use  of  providential  opportunities  in  addressing  the  mind  and  con¬ 
science.  A  word,  spoken  in  season,  is  good.  So  is  a  book  lent ; — often  better 
than  an  argument,  or  than  a  personal  conversation  of  any  kind.  But  the  two  go 
well  together.  You  may  do  an  important  service  for  Christ  by  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  friend  to  this  solemn  subject  through  the  various  channels  open  to  judi¬ 
cious,  Christian  intercourse. 

3.  Another  mode  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  day  of  special  prayer,  is  by 
labouring  for  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent.  You  have  special  opportunities,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  around  you.  If  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning,  or  its  vicinity,  where  youth  are  living  “without  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,”  you  can  have  access  to  at  least  some  of  them,  with 
the  prospect,  under  God,  of  imparting  spiritual  blessings.  No  harvest-field  has 
so  rich  a  soil  as  a  college  vineyard.  The  conversion  of  educated  youth,  more 
than  any  other  class,  seems,  in  Providence,  to  redound  to  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  With  cultivated  gifts  and  active  zeal,  prompt  in  service  and 
influential  by  position,  they  are  fitted  to  do  important  work  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  of  them,  in  the  common  course  of  Providence,  may  be 
led  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and  others,  by  a  religious  life  and  influence,  may  con¬ 
tribute,  more  incidentally  but  still  effectively,  to  the  same  result,  in  their  day 
and  generation.  No  one  has  lived  in  vain  who  has  been  the  instrument  of  leading 
an  educated  young  man  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Without  confining  our  remarks  to  institutions  of  learning,  we  may  say,  more 
generally,  that  in  proportion  as  religion  flourishes  anywhere  will  the  ministerial 
ranks  be  ordinarily  supplied.  Whatever  agency,  therefore,  you  may  have  in 
quickening  the  Christian  graces  of  others,  has  a  bearing  upon  the  matter  before 
us.  The  mysterious  connexion  of  causes  with  remote  events  need  not  impair  our 
faith ;  on  the  contrary,  its  certainty  is  encouragement  for  persevering  zeal. 
Every  effort,  put  forth  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men,  will  have  some  influence — 
it  may  be  great  influence — in  bringing  labourers  into  the  vineyard.  Be  “  always 
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funding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not 
i rain  in  the  Lord.” 

.  Prayer  is  a  means  enjoined  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  open  to  you  as 
all.  You  have  access  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,  and  are  urged  to 
hie 'to  it  with  special  supplications.  The  harvest  of  the  world  has  an  interest 
i pour  petitions.  Endeavour  to  pray  with  an  intelligent  conviction  of  the  wants 
dying  millions,  of  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  save  them,  and  of  the  scarcity 
(labourers  in  the  field.  Pray,  as  though  momentous  interests  were  depending 
pn  your  fidelity;  as  though  your  own  unutterable  pleadings  were  conditions  m 
[.  procurement  of  the  blessing.  The  great  deficiency  of  the  Church  is  in  her 
livers.  And  yet  here,  under  God,  is  her  hope.  Her  dependence  is  her  strength. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  all  God’s  people  to  invoke  in  an  especial  manner  His 
Issing  upon  the  youth  of  the  Church.  The  simultaneous  offering  from  so  many 
[arts  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate  each  to  holy  fidelity.  If  any  piove  negligent 
[  this  great  duty,  dear  brother,  let  it  not  be  you !  Let  youth  pray  for  youth ! 
it  a  sense  of  your  own  gracious  privileges  make  you  earnestly  solicitous  to  have 
iers  partakers  of  them  also.  Be  drawn  towards  those  of  the  same  period  of 
le  in  affectionate  sympathy,  and  Christian  longing  for  their  welfare.  They  are 
rt  of  the  harvest  of  which  Christ  is  Lord.  They  are  sheaves  to  be  laid  upon 
3  altar.  Our  impenitent  youth  should  be  remembered  before  God.  Their  1m- 
irtal  destiny  has  a  dependence  upon  what  we  do,  and  how  we  pray.  Solemn 
I  ought !  Let  it  dwell  in  the  mind  along  with  the  memories  of  a  Saviour’s  love. 

5.  One  more  reflection  is  worthy  your  consideration,  in  answer  to  ihe  inquiry, 
What  can  I  do  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  day  of  special  prayer?  ’  We  beg 
.u  to  resolve  to  keep  the  increase  of  the  ministry  near  your  heart,  when  y ou 
iter  upon  the  active  duties  of  your  profession.  If  ministers  do  not  give  a  sufficient 
‘ominence  to  this  topic,  their  hearers  will  not  take  a  sufficient  interest  in  it. 
ithout  implying  anything  beyond  ordinary  imperfection  in  the  present  genera- 
on  of  ministers,  we  may  rightly  exhort  you  to  magnify  your  office  more,  by 
bouring  with  greater  zeal  for  its  perpetuation  on  a  scale  of  elevated  character 
id  of  increased  numbers.  Pray  statedly  in  public  “to  the.  Lord  of  the  harvest 
•  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.”  Preach  up  the  subject.with  earnestness, 
iscretion,  and  solemnity.  Converse  with  parents  about  dedicating  their  children 
>  God  with  the  unreserve  of  Hannah.  Cherish  the  young,  who  may  become 
amuels  and  Timothys  in  Zion.  See  that  a  Christian  school  is  established,  for 
leir  nurture  in  the  Lord,  as  well  as  for  their  instruction  in  knowledge.  And  m 
very  wise  way  keep  the  ministry  high  in  the  thoughts  and  esteem  of  the  peop  e. 

Thus  aiming  at  doing  your  whole  duty,  and  fortifying  yourself  beforehand  for 
ts  performance,  you  may  be  permitted,  in  Divine  providence,  to  see.  one,  and 
nother,  and  another,  of  the  choicest  youth  in  your  congregation,  offering  them- 
elves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  unto  Him  who  calleth  whom  and  how  He  will. 

With  these  suggestions,  which  we  hope  may  be  profitable  in  assisting  your 
neditations  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  observance  of. a  day  of  special  piayer, 
ye  commend  the  whole  matter  to  your  candid  consideration.  . 

The  dearth  of  candidates  at  the  present  time  gives  an  emphasis  to  whatever  ot 
;ruth  may  be  contained  in  this  communication.  _  .  .  , 

Praying  that  you  may  be  strengthened  with  all  might  by  the  Spirit  m  the 
nner  man,  and  be  enriched  in  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  thoroughly 

furnished  unto  all  good  works,  . 

We  are  your  friends  and  fellow-servants  m  Christ, 

C.  Van  Rensselaer, 

Wm.  Chester, 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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CHARTER  OE  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come : 

Know  ye,  That  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  have  a  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  Ministers 
and  Laymen,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
afford  aid  to  poor  and  pious  young  men  of  good  talents,  to  procure  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  as  preparatory  for  the  Gospel  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and 
whereas,  the  aforesaid  Board  of  Education  labours  under  serious  disadvantages, 
as  to  receiving  donations  and  bequests,  and  as  to  the  management  of  funds  intrusted 
to  them  for  the  purpose  designated  in  their  Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  those  from  whom  such  bequests  and  donations  are 
received. 

Therefore,  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Stephen  Colwell,  Joseph  B.  Mitchell,  Joel  Jones, 
Alexander  W.  Mitchell,  John  McDowell,  Francis  McFarland,  Henry  A.  Boardman, 
and  Thomas  L.  Janeway,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  which  shall  henceforth  be  known  by  the  name  of 
“  The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America and,  as  such,  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be  able  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  all  courts  of  record  and  elsewhere ;  and  to  purchase  and  receive,  take 
and  hold,  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
money,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  all  kinds  of  estate  which  may  be  demised,  be¬ 
queathed,  or  given  to  them,  and  the  same  to  sell,  alien,  demise,  and  convye ;  also 
to  make  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  and  renew  at  their  pleasure ;  and 
also  to  make  such  rules,  by-laws,  and  ordinances,  as  may  be  needful  for  the 
government  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State :  Provided  always,  that  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  held  by  the  said  Corporation  shall 
not,  at  any  time,  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  Trustees  above  named  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
this  incorporation,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified  to  take  their 
places,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  aforesaid  Board  of  Education,  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  way  and  manner,  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  said  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America :  Provided,  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  removed  in  any  one  year. 

The  Trustees  hereby  incorporated,  and  their  successors,  shall,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  said  Board  of  Education,  have  full  power  to  manage  the  funds 
and  property  committed  to  their  care,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
advantageous,  not  being  contrary  to  law. 

Pennsylvania,  ss.  Secretary's  Office. 

Enrolled  in  Charter  Book  No.  6,  pages  442,  443,  and  444,  containing  a  record  of  acts  incorporating 
sundry  religious,  literary,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  office  at  Iiarrisburgh,  this  18th  day  of  February,  A.D. 
1841. 

(Signed)  FRANCIS  R.  SIIUNK, 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CHARTER. 

2.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  take,  receive,  and  hold  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  moneys,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  all  kinds  of  estate  which  may  be 
devised,  bequeathed,  or  given  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Schools,  Acade¬ 
mies,  and  Colleges,  or  the  cause  of  Education  generally :  Provided,  that  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  held  by  the  said  Corporation  shall 
not,  at  any  time,  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 


Approved,  the  tenth  day  of  April,  A.D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  as  the  same  re¬ 
mains  on  file  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Secretary’s 
office,  to  be  affixed  at  Harrisburgh,  the  second  day  of  August,  A.D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two. 

E.  S.  GOODRICH, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

[SEAL.] 
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